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Mau, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





PATRICK HENRY AND EDWARD 
EVERETT. 


THE ORATOR OF NATURE AND THE ORATOR 
OF THE ACADEMY. 


Amone the readers of this JouRNAL there 
are no doubt many young men who look upon 
the glittering spoils of oratory as the brightest 
badges of success, and the richest rewards that 
can be won in the arena of public life,,, These 
ingenuous youths are cohstantly drawn toward 
illustrious examples, and feel an absorbing 
interest in everything that relates to the 
oratorical career or the private history of 
those who, in their day, with master-fingers 
swept the chords of human auditories. 





In presenting models to the young, the bio- 
graphical writer ‘should wisely discriminate 
between those whose performances it is pos- 
sible for most persons to emulate, and those 
who, by the largeness and the splendor of 
their natural endowments, have their place 
fixed in that selected number whom mankind 
must consent to admire without hoping to 
rival. 

It is from phrenological science alone that 
the biographical writer can derive that knowl- 
edge which enables him thus to discriminate. 
And we know of no instance in our American 
history which illustrates this contrast more 
forcibly than the one which may be drawn 
between the renowned men whose faces are at 
the head of this article. 

There is not one man in ten thousand, nay, 
not one in a million, who has been gifted by 
nature with such a magnificent equipment for 
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the arena of public debate as the great orator 
of the Revolution. 

On the other hand, the student of rhetoric, 
the scholar, the elocutionist, can hardly find a 
more shining instance of the happy effects of 
assiduous culture, than in that most accom- 
plished speaker whose silvery tones, whose 
rounded sentences, whose polished phrases, 
whose happy metaphors, and whose perfect 
action were, for so many years, the highest 
delight of American audiences. Whatever can 
be achieved by the training of the faculties, by 
the storing of the memory, by a chastened 
activity of the imagination, by the mastery of 
foreign tongues, by eniarged and liberal courses 
of historical study, by long intercourse with 
the most refined and cultivated people at 
home and abroad, that was done by Edward 
Everett. 

But it was endowment, and endowment only, 
that made Patrick Henry what he was. He 
was gifted by his Maker with that supreme 
and royal grandeur of manner, that irresistible 
and unquenchable flame, that unrivaled force 
of will, that almost superhuman power, by 
which he sprang at one heroic bound from the 
obscurity of his native woods to the forefront 
of human orators. 

It must, by no means, be understood that 
such a man as Edward Everett was a person 
of common mental gifts. That smooth, full, 
arching forehead was, by nature, bountifully 
supplied with the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and of using it to the best advantage. 
There was no break or jar in the intellectual 
make-up of Mr. Everett between those faculties 
which enable us to acquire knowledge, and 
those which fit us to use it. But there was a 
break, so to speak, or a missing link in the 
connection between his knowledge and his 
action. In order to see this in his face, observe 
the lines which pass down from the forehead 
to the nose, and then lvok at the same lines in 
the face of Patrick Henry. In the latter, the 
brow sweeps down into the nose in broad, well- 
defined lines, so that it is hard to tell where 
the nose begins and the brow ends. With 
such a man conviction and action must be im- 
mediately and inseparably blended. His whole 
career will be described by Shakspeare : 

“ From this time forth the firstlings of my heart 

Shall be the firstlings of my hand.” 

He was by constitution a leader; for no 
sooner did he see the course to be pursued 
(and in the knowing faculty he has no superior), 
than his feet were already in the path, and his 
voice sounding like a trumpet call in the van- 
guard of the advance. The same peculiarity 
may be observed in the faces of a great number 
of prominent men, especially men remarkable 
for the promptness with which their ideas were 
carried into action, and their quickness in 
seeing not only what is true, but what is to be 
done. > 

Take, for instance, the face of Washington, 
those noble lineaments familiar to us all. 
How broad and massive is the interval that 
unites the forehead with the nose! In what 
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other life was there ever a blending of convic- 
tion and action more perfect and absolute ? 

In this respect the face of Edward Everett 
was imperfect, and there was a corresponding 
defect in his character. 

When Patrick Henry uttered that sentence 
which rang through all the colonies, beginning, 
“Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty,” he was declaring in advance 
the determination of the American mind. 

Mr. Everett was in the meridian of his great 
fame and his unrivaled power as a speaker 
when our civil war burst upon the land. His 
course throughout that conflict was patriotic 
and thoroughly loyal; but intense as was the 
public excitement, and momentous as was the 
crisis, he said nothing that materially added to 
his fame as a speaker or his rank as a states- 
man. There has never been in this country so 
eminent a man who was so exclusively the 
orator of the Academy. His life passed beneath 
the loaded shelves and in the still air of well- 
appointed libraries, where it was his delight to 
linger among the shades of the illustrious dead 
and quaff deep draughts from the inexhaustible 
wells of knowledge. From these pure and 
elevated studies he stepped forth, from time to 
time, with one and another of those admirable, 
polished orations, better fitted than anything 
ever spoken in this country to delight the ears, 
to gratify the taste, and to feed the mind, but 
deficient in the power of molding opinion, 
affecting the judgment, or moving the will. 

His face, studied by the lights of modern 
science, indicates the same cast of character 
which we have described as belonging to his 
oratory. That broad and polished expanse of 
brow could belong to no other than one of the 
finest scholars of his age. The prominent, 
sparkling eye was made to rest with peculiar 
delight upon the crowded audience room and 
the sea of upturned faces. But when we pass 
downward to those parts of the physiognomy 
where we look for indications of will, purpose, 
tenacity—in a word, whatever makes the pow- 
erful character—we find no such record, but in 
place of it we read physical refinement, purity 
of taste, an amiable disposition, and great 
suavity and courtliness of manner. Taking 
the upper and lower parts of the face together, 
we see the traits of elegant and polished oratory, 
beautiful morality, a blameless and brilliant 
life; but after saying this much, we must, at 
the last, pronounce Mr. Everett as lacking in 
commanding greatness; and this resulted, not 
from mental deficiencies, nor from physical 
frailty, but from the lack of will-power. 

Compare the lower face of the Academician 
with that of the Revolutionary orator. There 
is in the physiognomy of Henry a remarkable 
length from the eyebrows to the tip of the chin. 
This indicates those qualities in a public man 
which in a horse we call “ bottom,” the power 
‘of endurance and of coming out fresh and elastic 
at the end of the race. It also indicates want 
of poetic or nervous susceptibility, indifference 
to the cuts of an adversary, the criticisms of a 
newspaper, and cotemporaneous opinion. This 





cast of countenance is found associated with 
carelessness as to personal comfort and con- 
venience, and lack of appreciation of all those 
nameless refinements which go to make up 
what we call the gentleman. 

Of Patrick Henry we might say that he was 
every inch a man; of Edward Everett that he 
was, par excellence, a gentleman. 

On the other hand, comparing the upper 
part of the two heads, the front of Mr. Everett 
is far more beautifully and symmetrically de- 
veloped. The great Virginian may be described, 
not as a man of ample knowledge, but of strong 
convictions. We do not find in such a shaped 
head as his the marks of wide learning, but we 
do see indications of that rugged, vigorous 
sense, the piercing insight, the mother wit, 
which sometimes makes the man superior to 
all the books. 

In order to illustrate the contrast of character 
in these men, to show the superiority of Mr. 
Everett in volume and culture of intellect, a 
study of their faces should be arranged by 
combining the upper part of Mr. Everett with 
the nose, mouth, and chin of Patrick Henry. 

What a striking and powerful physiognomy 
is thus produced! Suppose the fine sym- 
metrical development, the ample stores, the 
world-wide culture of an Everett were yoked 
to as much earnestness, force, decision, sweep 
of character as is indicated in the face of Henry. 
Such a man as that, living in the time of Patrick 
Henry, would have left, instead of the colossal 
traditionary fame of the Virginian, a body of 
discourses on the natural rights of nations, and 
especially the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can Law and Government, such as the world 
has never yet seen. He would have been the 
consummate orator of his age, and equaled the 
renown of Demosthenes himself. There has 
never been such a man as this in our country, 
and very few such in any age. The face of 
Julius Cesar is the only one that we are re- 
minded of by this imaginary face, and this 
man would have been the superior of Cesar in 
the cogtrolling strength of his moral nature, 
and no way inferior in the force, splendor, and 
universality of his public talents. 

If he had lived in Mr. Everett’s day, the 
issues of these stormy times would have been 
discussed, and our history molded by orations 
in which all the wealth of learning and all the 
weight of precedent would have been inflamed 
by an unquenchable love of country, and sent 
home to the hearts of ten thousand of hearers by 
his own profound convictions. With sucha man 
as this on our soil in 1861, the Old Dominion 
would never have burst away from her allegi- 
ance; nay, the en‘ire drift of our history for 
the past twelve years would have been different 
could we have had in our national councils a 
judgment so infallible and a power of persuasion 
so resistless. 

This imaginary face has a lesson. It shows 
us what might have been done if Patrick 
Henry had united with the royal endowments 
which nature gave him, the assiduous culture, 
the deep learning, the incessant industry, and 
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the faultless taste of an Everett. It is a proof 
that inborn faculty, however magnificent, will 
not give a permanent, recorded fame. Patrick 
Henry left no orations which give the student 
anything like a just and adequate idea of his 
great abilities. It is true that nothing printed 
can reproduce the silvery tones or the inimi- 
table graceful action which gave Mr. Everett's 
delivery such a charm; but a great part of him 
lives and will live in those volumes of his, 
abounding, as they do, in passages which for 
brilliant and finished rhetoric, faultless diction, 
and exquisite balance of period have rarely 
been equaled by any speaker or writer of the 
English tongue. 

On the whole, there is not on the bright roll 
of American oratory a name more worthy of 
honor or a career more fit to be emulated than 
that of the silver-tongued orator of Massa- 
chusetts. He was like the steward in the New 
Testament to whom five talents had been given. 
By unremitting and systematic study, by a 
painstaking in which he never relaxed and of 
which he was never weary, he added to those 
natural gifts five other talents. 


for lack of any diligence on his part, but 


more sensitive and elegant than is consistent 
with the temper of her masterpieces of power. 
Yet young men can with more safety be 
pointed to his example than to the more 
stormy career of those who have cut their 
names deeper in the annals of their country. 
He never spoke a word that needed to be taken 
back or apologized for; he never inflicted a 
wound; all his orations tended fo illustrate the 
dignity of human nature, the wealth of learn- 
ing, the value of education, and to beget a 
beautiful and fitting reverence for the great 
names of our history. 

Everett stands before us like some chef- 
deuvre of sculpture, polished in every limb, 
beautiful in feature, graceful in composition, 
faultless in-execution. The other name seems, 
amid the smoke and roar of the Revolution, 
like some gigantic bas-relief, a partly-finished 
sketch of Michael Angelo, with lines of in- 
imitable strength, but the conception half 
developed and the glorious whole dimmed by 
the mists of tradition looming before us a 
Titanic figure moving in the shadows of the 
past. L. 

——>o > oe 

Grvine THanxs.—“ Let us be thankful for 
life, and work, and enjoyment; that we live 
now and here; that our eyes see what ancient 
prophets foretold, and ancient saints longed to 
witness; that duty and opportunity alone are 
ours, and the results God’s; that we can calm- 
ly behold all changes, knowing that “ the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken” is only 
“that those things which can not be shaken 
may remain.” Let us be thankful ‘for God, 
our Father, for Jesus, our Saviour, for the 
Holy Ghost, our Comforter, for the communion 
of saints, and for the hope of life eternal !”"— 
The Advance. 





If he failed of | 
scaling the heights of state renown, it was not | 








Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their cuide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where p: oad science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





THE USES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 


THE discipline and knowledge gained in that 
process called culture, may be used for the 
highest and noblest purpose, the good of man 
and the glory of the great Creator. And when 
it becomes the all-inspiring motive of a man’s 
life to do good to his fellows, and swell the 
song of praise that is at last to thrill through 
the universe, he often feels borii within him 
hungerings and thirstings after knowledge, 
and an intense desire to know all things, and 
bring up his mental faculties to the highest 
possible point of culture. He learns, as if by 
a sudden revelation, that knowledge is power, 
that culture is influence, and at once lays upon 


| his body and mind all that self-denial imposes 
because nature had made bim more delicate, | 


upon those who, by extensive and varied 
knowledge, would gain access to all men. 

That ignorance is no helpmeet in the great 
life-work of doing good is very plain, and it 
certainly has been felt by many, especially by 
those called to that sacred ministry which has 
been most beautifully named, “the ministry 
of reconciliation.” They, more than others, 
have regarded ignorance as a fetter, as some- 
thing that sets limits to their power for good, 
and erects barriers between them and a useful 
life. And they have realized that high culture 
introduces men of their profession to a large 
and blessed life of successful toil. 

Now, how is it that culture has this advan- 
tage over ignorance? Wherein does the power 
of culture lie? The superficial thinker will 
answer that the man of culture, if he possesses 
tact and shrewdness and knows how to display 
his learning, will be able to compel all men to 
look up to him with admiring reverence as 
they do at the stars that glow and burn in the 
sky above them, and will thus make himself a 
man of power. But this power is not the power 
of true culture. 

It might be said with truth, that one of the 
great elements of the power of culture is sim- 
plicity—simplicity that is without affectation or 
display ; simplicity that makes no effort to 
show its treasures of knowledge; simplicity 
that is never disturbed by the fear that rare ac- 
quirements will not be recognized and ad- 
mired; simplicity that can be a child with 
children as well as a man with men. 

A certain church in a certain town was once 
left without a minister, and the question that 
soon swallowed up all other questions within 
the spiritual inciosure was: “ Whom shall we 
get?” And there were not only “many men,” 
but many women of “many minds” in that con- 
gregation. One, however, more than all the 
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rest, attracted attention, and contributed not a 
little to the general amusement. She was an 
old-fashioned woman, iad seen nearly sixty 
years, and was a person of sound sense, in the 
main, but she had for years declared war 
against culture in the ministry. And when it 
came to her ears that the church thought of 
calling Mr. G.,a man eminent for learning, she 
went at once to see one of the principal dea- 
cons, and, without any preliminaries, said to 
him: “ Now, brother, we musn’t call Mr. G., 
for he’s a learned man.. If we do, the church 
will soon be like a withered, dried-up branch. 
I’ve seen enough of learning among ministers, 
and I know it’s the death of all grace, not only 
of their own grace, but of the grace that is in 
the church. I know Im a little singular in 
my notions, but I do honestly think that to- 
bacco and learning are the two worst things 
a minister can have about him. I’ve never 
heard that Mr. G. chews or smokes, but I know 
he’s a learned man, so be’s not the one for us.” 

In spite of the good sister’s labors with the 
deacon, Mr. G. received a call, accepted it, and 
spon came and took possession of the vacant 
pulpit. 

Not long afterward, as he was going the 
rounds of his church, calling on his new fiock, 
he came to the house of the great opposer of 
learning. Grandmother Baxter, as she was 
called in the church, was not at home, but a 
little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired grandchild was, 
and she bounded into the room, exclaiming : 
“T know you, forI saw you up in the pulpit 
last Sunday.” 

As soon as her grandmother came home, she 
told her that the minister had been there. 
“Has he?” replied grandmother Baxter. 
“ Well, my child, I hope you acted like a little 
woman, and sat still, and tried to talk with the 
minister.” 

“Why, no, grandma! [ couldn't! He 
wanted to go out and see my flower-bed, and 
after I'd shown it to him, I took him down to 
see the chickens, and he helped me feed ’em, 
and then he put me on his shoulder and ran 
up to the house with me, and when he went 
away he said he’d ‘ had a good time.” 

Grandmother Baxter was astonished; but 
she was more astonished still when “the new 
minister” came into Sabbath-school, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and talked to the children with- 
out using—one big word / Indeed, she couldn’t 
see that he used any dig words, even in the pul- 
pit, and she came to the conclusien that he was 
“just as simple as her little grandchild.” The 
simplicity of true culture was at last made 
manifest to the old lady, and the minister be- 
came her special favorite. : 

True culture has still other elements of 
power that show its noble uses. It has asome- 
thing to which we know not how to give a 
name, that impresses and influences the uncul- 


, tivated, and when joined to goodness of heart, 


it is irresistible in its effects. 

There was once a backwoods place, where 
the people were as rough as the uncleared 
ground, and the shepherd that led the flock. 
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was a backwoods shepherd. All religious 
bodies sometimes make mistakes, and the Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church made a great 
mistake when it sent such a minister to such a 
people. Before his first year was up, it was 
discovered that he had no power over the peo- 
ple. No good seemed to be accomplished in 
that field where, alas, so much good needed to 
be done, and the Conference concluded to send 
there what they called “a high-toned man.” 
He was 8 man of true culture as well as of 
singleness and earnestness of purpose, and an 
influence at once went out from him that was 
most wonderful in its effect. The people had 
not really known their own wants. They had 
not understood that the undeveloped and un- 
cultivated crave development and cultivation, 
and, consequently, the ministrations of a min- 
ister whose preaching has a cultivating power 
in it. But they had understood that they 
“needed a different kind of man,” and when 
he came to them, he came in that fullness of 
power that true culture, united to holy zeal, 
always possesses, and they were blessed. 
Scores of rough men were won to the love of 
all the glorious truths of the Christian religion. 
It has too often escaped the observation even 
of deep thinkers and shrewd observers that the 
most uncultivated frequently have a quick per- 
ception and high appreciatiation of culture, as 
well as a craving for it. When the new min- 
ister settled in the backwoods town, every 
Monday found the people wherever they met, 
in their places of business, talking about the 
sermons they had heard the day before, and it 
was soon seen that the culture of the man was 
an educating power, and not only piety, but an 
intelligent piety, began to flourish in what had 
before appeared to be barren soil. Now, if 
there had been in the people no perception of 
culture, or no appreciation of it, the new min- 
istry would have been as powerless as the old. 
We know of no higher or better uses of culture 
than this one. We have not forgotten, how- 
ever, the power of a man of true culture over 
a cultivated audience, or the ability that cul- 
ture gives him to meet the foes of Christianity 
and errorists of every description. The use of 
culture in winning polished and powerful foes 
to the love of the truth should not be passed 
ever lightly as of small importance. But the 
refining, educating, uplifting, forming power of 
true culture, united with religious zeal, gives 
it, we think, its noblest and best use. The 
King of kings, when he came down to earth, 
did not spend his time in seeking out the 
prominent and noted foes to his divine mis- 
sion. He wentamong the people—the common 
people; the multitude followed him. The 
coarse, the uneducated, the uncultivated felt 
his power, and he rejoiced in his work amon 
them. “And while he lived on earth, he usec 
the riches of his divine and perfect nature 
among the plainest and commonest men. 
Therefore let none say that Aigh cultwre should 
not be put to common uses, and let not the man 
of high culture be afraid that he shall waste 
what is precious if he pours out the riches of 
his cultivated mind and heart upon common 


e. 
e might add our fervent wish that every 


eye might be opened to see, and every heart 
be popes to feel, all of the great and blessed 
uses of culture in the ministry. 

{Our next article will relate to the “ Abuses 
of Culture in the Ministry.”} 
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HEADS AND HEARTS. 


TE Cosmopolitan, a weekly London journal, 
treats its English readers to a chapter, from a 
secular point of view, under the above title. 
It says: “ According to the orthodox creed, it 
is better to have a good heart than a good 
head. With a good heart—a ‘regenerated 
heart’—our friends assure us that we shall go 
to heaven when we die, and there live and 
love forever, thrilled with inconceivable rap- 
tures of eternal joy. All the most ecstatic 
pleasures of this transitory life are but hints, 
foretastes, and intimations of the happiness to 
be enjoyed in the Land of the Hereafter. * * * 
Far be it from us to disturb the blissful illu- 
sion of the saints, or even to shake their ‘ well- 
founded hope of a happy immortality” But 
what are these ‘ good hearts’—these ‘ renewed 
hearts’— hearts of flesh; that have taken the 
place of ‘ hearts of stone,’ and make their pos- 
sessors not only ‘members of the Church, but 
so much better than those wicked, unelected, 
unredeemed outsiders, who are doomed to 
eternal anguish and unquenchable fire in the 
world tocome? Wedo not speak of the phys- 
ical organ called heart, the blood-pump for 
ever at work in every living breast, which 
keeps the machinery in motion, and which, 
ceasing to contract and expand, with metro- 
nomic regularity, we instantly die; but of that 
other something called heart—the moral heart 
—which is called in one man good, and in an- 
other bad. Where does it exist? In the 
breast, or in the brain? Is it thought or fecl- 
ing—or both ? 

“We suppose a ‘good heart’ is simply a 
good inspiration, or, intellectually considered, 
a good intention. The man who means well is 
a ‘good-hearted man.’ He who means ill is 
bad-hearted or wicked. We do not believe in 
the old Spanish fallacy, that ‘hell is paved 
with good intentions.’ On the contrary, they 
rather tesselate the pearly paths of heaven. 
What men most want are good heads to guide 
them — well-organized brains. If emotion 
comes from the heart, intelligence has its seat 
in the head. Feeling is down below, like 
steam in the boiler; while thought is the pilot 
at the helm. The brain is the flower of the 
animal organism. Deep-rooted in the spine, 
like pith in the stalk of the cane, it blossoms 
in the cranium, and secretes, like an aroma, 
the subtile essence of thought. It is boxed up 
in a skull, and protected with the utmost care, 
and placed upon the top of the human edifice 
like a crown, nearest to the stars. What we 
should call a ‘good man,’ a ‘well-cultivated 
man (men can be cultivated as well as roses), 
is one who is blest with a strong heart and 
a healthy brain. The moral character is de- 
pendent on the physical. It takes a fine tree 
to produce fine fruit; and men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
The conclusion of all this is simply an argu- 
ment in favor of physical education. In nine 
cases out of ten the child comes into the world 
impregnated with ancestral diseases. The sins 





of the fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation [by inherit- 
ance]. To eradicate these seeds of iniquity 
and death is the work of medical education ; 
and where the child is so fortunate as to be 
born with pure healthy blood, it is the first 
duty of his nurse, his protector, and his teacher 
to give nature fair play, by keeping the voung 
human bud free from being tainted by poison 
in the atmosphere or poison in the food. 
** A pebble in the streamlet scant 
May turn aside the mighty river ; 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 

May dwarf the giant oak for ever.’ 

“Few things one has to encounter in the 
world are more offensively impertinent than 
the criticisms pronounced by small-brained 
and, consequently, ‘small-minded men,’ whose 
heads are not larger than a Newtown pippin 
—but who take a pharisaical pride in their 
‘good hearts’—upon those strong-hearted, 
large-minded men whom Gop, Nature, and 
education have made their superiors. All the 
little bigots, small fanatics who will never die 
of.a rush of brains to the nead, are perpetually 
hooting at men of mental magnitude beyond 
their little comprehension. But then these 
small potatoes are so ‘ good-hearted,’ such nice 
fellows for the petty scandal-mongering of tea- 
parties !” 

[Our cotemporary is severe on the small 
heads. “How can they help it?” Does nota 
bantam feel his importance quite as much as 
a shanghai? a poodle, as the St. Bernard? 
the Shetland pony, as the Arab steed? Are 
not little men and little women just as import- 
ant—in their own estimation—as “ big folks ?” 
True, a pocket-pistol is not a columbiad, nor is 
a spy-glass a telescope, any more than a dwarf 
is a full-grown man. But it is not unusual to 
meet a large-bodied man with a child’s mind. 
It was dwarfed when maturing, and, like thou- 
sands of undeveloped negroes, he is a man in 
stature, but a child in intellect. It is thorough 
culture and development of body and brain 
that is needed to make man what his Creator 
intended he should become.] 


THE OLD YEAR. 


WE have closed the book and laid it by, 
And ever thus must its pages lie ; 

We can not unclasp the lids again, 

Nor write its record with brighter pen. 


Ah! many the lines we would retrace— 
And many the strains we would erase— 
But the time has fled from us away, 
We can not recall a single day. ~* 


Our lives have no backward paths to tread ; 
The words we utter are ne'er unsaid ; 

We never can dream the self-same dream, 
Nor reverse the onward flowing stream. 


Oh! then let us each in meekness now 
Before our Maker in heaven bow, 

And pardon ask for every sin, 

Which the closéd book doth hold within. 


And when another again we ope, 
With its pure white pages full of hope, 
May we look to Him and humbly pray 
For strength to keep it as pure each day. 
ALICE AINLEY. 
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FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A.* 


Tus justly esteemed minister had a 
large brain, with a very active mental 
temperament. There was great suscepti- 
bility, owing to the exquisite quality and 
high culture of the whole organization. 
Besidés an intellect of most comprehen- 
sive power, he was blessed with a far- 
reaching imagination, intense sympathies, 
and remarkable capability to receive and 
impart impressions. He was evidently 
ambitious to excel, anxious about conse- 
quences, true to his perceptions of duty, 
and strong in faith, He was deeply de- 
votional, but broad and liberal, simply 
conforming to what he deemed right and 
proper. 

There was no biogtry, no superstition, 
no idolatry in him. [If less sectarian than 
his brother clergymen, it was because 
of his broader views and sympathies, his 
meekness and his simplicity. His intui- 
tions and thorough naturalness were no 
less remarkable than his rare conceptions 
and grand mental and spiritual gifts. 
What an artist he could have made! 
We can almost see even the cold marble 
breathe under his touch, while in paint- 
ing and poetry he would repeat and echo 
nature and the highest human sentiment. 
In literature, he would describe in vivid 
light the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. His was a mind akin to the pro- 
phetic—it was illuminated; and if he 
were not what is popularly termed a clair- 
voyant, he was certainly most impress- 
ible by psychological influences. 

His faults grew out of a preponderance 
of the brain over the body. There was 
too much mentality, too much nervous 
intensity for the vitality. He was preco- 
cious, and his calling tended to develop 
his brain at the expense of the body. 
He was also extremely sensitive and dif- 
fident, distrusting his own abilities, which 
but inereased the intensity of his feeling, 
and served still further to exhaust him. 
He was not adapted to pioneer life ; his 
right place would have been in a posi- 
tion of tolerable quietness, where he could 
teach the teachers, evolving thought, in- 
spiring the dormant natures of men, and 
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ligigus convictions, the army would 
not prove the most congenial sphere 
of action, and that there was a high- 
er and nobler cause to which his 
rare talents might be dedicated 
with better promise of promoting 
his own happiness and the welfare 
of his fellow-men, the young man 
left it entirely to his father to de- 
cide what course he should pursue, 
and the result was that he was 
sent to Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Only four days after, the long-look- | 
ed-for commission arrived, but he 
had resolved to become a minister 
of the Church of England. He was 
at this time in the twenty-first year 
of his age. In college he acquired 
the reputation of possessing abil- 
ities which would enable him to 
excel in any department of learn- 
ing, art, or science to which he 
might devote himself, and his sub- 
sequent life fully corroborated this 
opinion. 
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lifting them up spiritually to a higher 
plane by his own precept and example. 
Such a nature could never descend to 
counting coppers or driving sharp bar- 
gains, but needed an ample income to 
supply its wants, and the wants of those 
dependent upon it. Like many other 
shining lights in theology and literature, 
he drooped and died from over-mental 
exertion. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON was 
born in London, February 3d, 1816, his father 
being a captain in the English army. Of his 
early life little is known, except that he dis- 
played an intense passion for study. When 
only four years of age he is said to have derived 
his chief pleasure from books, and to have 
perused volume after volume with insatiable 
avidity. He received the rudiments of his 
education in a grammar-school at Beverley, 
Yorkshire, and when little more than nine 
years of age his parents removed to France, 
where he took advantage of the opportunity 
aiforded him of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the French language and of devoting him- 
self to the classics. On the return of his father 
to England in 1831, he erttered the New 
Academy in Edinburgh, where he distinguished 
himself in Greek and Latin verse. After spend- 
ing one year only at the New Academy, he 
attended the philosophical classes of that city, 
and prepared himself for the study.of the law. 
The profession was uncongenial, however, and 
in a few months it was abandoned. 

Being of an ardent and enthusiastic dis- 
position, the army next suggested itself; but 
owing to delay in receiving a commission, and 
the deep conviction of those who were fondly 
attached to him that for one of his extreme 
intellectual refinement, moral purity, and re- 





Immediately after leaving college 
he was ordained, and accepted a curacy at Man- 
chester for twelve months, at the expiration of 
which period his health began to decline, and 
he went on the Continent to recruit it. There 
he took out-of-door exercises, and traveled 
much on foot. -He made a pedestrian tour to 
the Tyrol, the wild, magnificent scenery of 
which made a vivid impression upon his sens- 
itive mind at the time, and was the source from 
which he drew many of those beautiful images 
and apposite illustrations which abound in his 
sermons and letters. His letters written from 
that place are magnificent specimens of descrip- 
tive writing, not only for their poetry of ex- 
pression, but for their fidelity of description. 
While at Geneva, where he paused in the 
course of his travels, he was married to Helen, 
third daughter of Sir George Denys, an English 
baronet, and shortly afterward returned with 
his young bride to England, when he became 
curate of Christ Churclr, Cheltenham. Here 
he remained four years, during which period 
he succeeded by his eloquence and originality 
of thought, as well as by the amiable qualities 
of his heart, in gaining a large and increasing 
circle of friends and admirers, among whom 
was the Bishop of Calcutta. The latter hap- 
pening to hear Mr. Robertson preach, sent to 
him, offering him a canonship in the cathedral 
of Calcutta, but he declined, as it would have 
involved separation from his children. In 
1847 he returned to St. Ebbs, Oxfordshire, 
where he officiated for two months during the 
indisposition of the rector of that place, on 
miserably inadequate allowance. At this time 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
became vacant. The income attached to it was 
comparatively a good one; yet when it was 
mentioned to him, he expressed a willingness 
to sacrifice his own personal convenience and 
emolument for the cause in which he labored, 
and desired the Bishop of Oxford to send him 
wherever his lordship thought he would be 
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most useful. The bishop advised his going to 

Brighton, and he prepared to do so. Thus 

between the army and the church he left the 

choice with his father; between St. Ebbs and 

Brighton he left the choice with his bishop, 

showing a noble spirit of unselfishness and 
humility. He entered on his work at Brighton, 
August 15, 1847. 

Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was attended by 
one of the most intellectual congregations in 
England. Mr. Robertson was pre-eminently 
intellectual. He was earnest, too; and in his 
earnestness he grew eloquent. The chapel was 
crowded every Sabbath, and his success was 
established. But“ What is ministerial success?” 
he asks; “Crowded churches—full aisles— 
attentive congregations—the approval of the 
religious world—much impression produced ? 
Elijah thought so; and when he found out his 
mistake, and discovered that the applause on 
Carmel subsided into hideous stillness, his 
heart well-nigh broke with disappointment. 
Ministerial success lies in altered lives and 
obedient, humble hearts; unseen work recog- 
nized in the judgment day.” That success was 
abundantly vouchsafed to him. While he 
charmed his hearers by the intellectual bril- 
liancy of his sermons, he also sympathized 
with his fellow-men. He sought the wicked 
in their dens of vice; he strove to elevate them 
intellectually and-morally ; he looked with pity 
and compassion upon their errors, their weak- 
nesses, and upon the spiritual degradation into 
which they had sunk; he taught them truths, 
read to them; he reassured them in their doubts 
and misgivings ; sympathized with their suffer- 
ings and strivings ; and by a profound intuitive 
knowledge of the human mind, conquered the 
hearts and consciences of thousands ef stubborn 
men and women, and made them devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Thus did he work for his Master, ever widen- 
ing his sphere of influence, until the close of 
the year 1852, when ill health came upon him. 
As time passed on, increasing debility and a 
lack of physical energy became painfully ap- 
parent. During the carly months of 1853 he 
delivered a lecture before the Brighton Athe- 
newum, on the “ Poetry of Wordsworth.” But it 
was the last of his public lectures. The tem- 
porary flush which it produced as he dilated 
upon his favorite theme, lulled into an alarm- 
ing pallor. Spring came, and he was obliged 
to relinquish his pastoral duties. Cheltenham 
was selected for a change of air and a tem- 
porary cessation from mental exertion. Two 
weeks of rest made a manifest improvement in 
his health, and on the following week he 
returned to Brighton and resumed the duties 
of his office. A fatal act of self-devotion. From 
this period he sank rapidly, and on Sunday the 
15th of August—the anniversary of the day 
upon which, six years before, the minister had 
entered upon his duties in Brighton—the pain- 
ful tragedy drew to its close. His agony was 
great, and lis last words were, “I can not bear 
it. Let me rest. Imustdie. Let God do his 








work.” 
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One of Mr. Robertson’s favorite axioms was, 
“ Uselessness is crime ;” and it was his constant 
endeayor, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
relations of private life, to devote his energies 
to the welfare of those around him. He 
labored constantly for the improvement, both 
morally and intellectually, of the working 
classes of England. He sympathized with 
them, and as a consequence won them to him. 
When a monument was being erected to the 
memory of the reyerend gentleman in Brighton 
Cemetery, they sought. to have a share in it, 
and begged permission to keep his grave free 
from weeds and supply it with fresh flowers. 

Gifted with reasoning powers of the highest 
order, his discourses were pregnant with 
thought. His intense love of truth, however, 
did not lead him into the chaos of rationalism 
or infidelity, but direct to the fountain of Divine 
Truth. He had no narrow or sectarian opinions. 
He was broad, liberal, and intelligent; ever 
enunciating the great truths of Christianity in 
their fullest and noblest acceptation. Though 
a minister of the Church of England, and at- 
tached to her institutions, he was not bigoted 
in that attachment. It was his aim to convert 
the mere nominal Christianity of the age into 
a vital principle of action. Christianity, as he 
understood and expounded it, was a great 
agent of man’s earthly regeneration and eternal 
happiness. His inmost feelings are fully ex- 
pressed in the following words, uttered on the 
first Sunday in the fear 1852: “ The motto on 
every Christian banner is, Forward !—there is 





cance of time, will not be long in learning any 
lesson that this world has to teach him. Have 
you ever felt it? Have you ever realized how 
your own little streamlct is gliding away, and 
bearing youalong with it toward that otherawful 
world, of which all things here are but the thin 
shadows, down into that eternity toward which 
the confused wreck of all earthly things is 
bound? Let us realize that, until that sensation 
of time, and the infinite meaning which is 
wrapped up in it, has taken possession of our 
souls, there is no chance of our ever feeling 
strongly that it is worse than madness to sleep 
that time away. Every day in this world has 


| its work; and every day, as it rises out of 


eternity, keeps putting to each of us the ques- 
tion afresh, What will you do before to-day 
has sunk into eternity and nothingness again ? 





Men seem to do with it through life, just what 


| the Apostles did for one precious and irrep- 


arable hour of it in the garden of Gethsemane 
—they go to sleep. 

Have you ever scen those marble statues in 
some public square or garden, which art has 
so fashioned into a perennial feuntain, that 
through the lips, or through the hands, the 
clear water flows in a perpetual stream, on and 
on forever, and the marble stands there— 
passive, cold—making no effort to arrest the 


| gliding water? It is so that time flows through 
| the hands of men—swift, never pausing, till it 
; has run itself out—and there is the man petri- 


no resting-place in the present, no satisfaction | 


in the past.” The thorough earnestness for 
which Mr. Robertson was so remarkable is 
strikingly shown in that sentence. “ Forward!” 
His sermons in the following year seem to be 
pervaded with a foreboding of the end. Per- 
haps this may be attributable to a “ deficiency 
of Hope,” which as he himself said “is the 
great fault of my character.” How sad yet 
sympathetic is the following : 

“ Not one of us but has felt his heart aching 
for wantofsympathy. We have had our lonely 
hours, our days of disappointment, and our 
moments of hopelessness; times when our 
highest feelings have been misunderstood, and 
our purest met with ridicule; days when our 
heavy secret was lying unshared, like ice upon 
the heart. And then the spirit gives way; we 
have wished that all were over, that we could 
lie down tired, and rest, like the children, from 
life.” 

We shall close our sketch of this admirable 
man and Christian by an extract from one of 
his beautiful sermons— 

THE IRREPARABLE PAST. 

It is true, first of all, with respect to time, 
thatit is gone by. Time is the solemn inherit- 
ance to which every man is born heir, who has 
a life-rent of this world ; a little section cut out 
of eternity and given us to do our work in; an 
eternity before, an eternity behind; and the 
small stream between floating swiftly from the 
one irito the vast bosom of the other. The 
man who has felt with all his soul the signifi- 





fied into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is 
which is passing away forever. 

It is so, just so, that the destiny of nine men 
out of ten accomplishes itself; slipping away 
from them aimless, useless, till it is too late. 
And this passage asks us, with all the solemn 
thoughts which crowd around an approaching 
eternity, what has been our life, and what do 
we intend it shall be? Yesterday, last week, 
last year—they are gone. Yesterday, for 
example, was such a day as never was before, 
and never can be again. Out of darkness and 
eternity it was born, a new, fresh day; into 
darkness and eternity it sank again forever. It 
had a voice calling to us of its own—its own 
work, its own diaties. What were we domg 
yesterday? Idling? whiling away the time in 
light and luxurious literature? contriving how 
to spend the day most pleasantly? Was that 
your day? And now let us remember this: 
there is a day coming when sleep will be rudely 
broken with a shock; there is a day in our 
future lives when our time will be counted, 
not by years, nor by months, nor yet by hours, 
but by minutes—the day when unmistakable 
symptoms shall announce that the messengers 
of death have come to take us. 

The startling moment will come which it is 
vain to attempt to realize now, when it will be 
felt that it is all over at last—that our chance 
and our trial are past. The moment that we 
have tried to think of, shrank from, put away 
from us, here it is—going, too, like all otlier 
moments that have gone before it; and then, 
with eyes unsealed at last, you look back on 
the life which is gone by. And now, from the 
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undone eternity, the boom of whose waves is 
distinctly audible upon your soul—a solemn, 
sad voice—‘ You may go to sleep.” It is too 
late to wake; there is no science in earth or 
heaven to recall time that once has fled. 
Again, this principle. applies to a misspent 
youth. Youth is one of the precious oppor- 
tunities of life, rich in blessing if you choose to 
make it so, but having in it the materials of 
undying remorse if you suffer it to pass un- 
improved. You can suffer your young days to 
pass idly and uselessly away; you can live as 
if you had nothing to do but to enjoy your- 
selves; you can let others think for you, and 
not try to become thoughtful yourselves, +ill 


the business and the difficulties’ of life come | 


upon you unprepared, and you find yourselves, 
like men waking from sleep, hurried, confused, 
scarcely able to stand, with all the faculties 
bewildered, not knowing right from wrong, 
led headlong to evil, just because you have not 
given yourselves time to learn what is good. 
All that is sleep. And now, let us mark it. 
You can not repair itin after-life. Oh! remem- 
ber, every period of human life has its own 
lesson, and you can not learn that lesson in the 
next period. The boy has one set of lessons to 
learn, and.the young man another, and the 
grown-up man another. Let us consider one 
single instance. The boy has to learn docility, 
gentleness of temper, reverence, submission. 
All those feelings which are to be transferred 
afterward in full cultivation to God, like plants 
nursed in a hot-bed and then planted out, are 
to be cultivated first in youth. Afterward, 
those habits which have been merely habits of 
obedience to an earthly parent are to become 
religious submission to a heavenly Parent. 
Our parents stand to us in the place of God. 
Veneration for our parents is intended to 
become afterward adoration for something 
higher. Take that single instance ; and now 
suppose that that is not learned in boyhood. 
Suppose that the boy sleeps to the duty of 
veneration, and learns only flippancy, insub- 
ordination, and the habit of deceiving his 
father—can that be repaired afterward? Hu- 
manly speaking, no. Life is like the transition 
from class to class in a school. The school- 
boy who has not learned arithmetic in the 
earlier classes can not secure it when he comes 
to mechanics in the higher; each section has 
its own sufficient work. He may be a good 
philosopher or a good historian, but a bad 
arithmetician he remains for life; for he can 
not lay the foundation at the moment when he 
must be buikling the superstructure. The 
regiment which has not perfected itself in its 
maneuvers on the parade-ground can not learn 
them before the guns.of the enemy. And, just 
in the same way, the young person who has 
slept his youth away, and become idle and 
selfish and hard, can notmake up for that 
afterward. _Hemay do something; he may be 
religious. ¥es, but he can not be what he 
might have been. There is a part of his heart 
which will remain uncultivated to the end. 
Youth has its irreparable past. 
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And therefore, my young friends, let it be 
impressed upon you; Now is a time, infinite in 
its value for eternity, which will never return 
again; learn that there is a very solemn work 
of heart which must be done while the stillness 
of the garden of your Gethsemane gives you 
time. Now, or neyer. The treasures at your 
command are infinite—treasures of time—trea- 
sures of youth, treasures of opportunity that 
grown-up men would sacrifice everything they 
have to possess. Oh, for ten years of youth 
back again, with the added experience of age! 
But it can not be; they must be content to 
sleep on.now, and take their rest. 

There is a Past which is gone forever. But 
there is a Future which is still our own. 


SS 


On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of ve fears, of high hopes fnfiaite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but sulemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs, Hemans, 








NAPOLEON ON SUICIDE. 


[THE paragraphs below are translations of a 
fragment dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena, 
in 1820, to his faithful follower General Mar- 
chand, and of two passages from his “ Outline 
of the Wars of Cesar,” in the same line of 
thought. They are interesting in themselves, 
as being the opinions of one of the two or three 
greatest men who ever lived—many believe 
him unconditionally the greatest—on a subject 
which has been often debated, and which ad- 
mits of much subtile and strong reasoning. 
They are also interesting as throwing a reflex 
light upon the mental character of the Great 
Emperor. 

Napoleon’s reasoning, it will be observed, is 
exclusively Pagan, or such as might be Pagan. 
It contains no reference-to the Christian reli- 
gion, and, in fact, no argument which implies 
any religion at all. It appeals simply to the 
sentiments of Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, and to that general balance 
and conclusion of the practical judgment which 
we call common sense. This is in exact ac- 
cordance with the indications of the Emperor’s 
head, which was rather flat than high in the 
region of Veneration, and not remarkably full 
at Conscientiousness. It may be added that 


many other occurrences in his life show the. 


same trait, which might be called non-reli- 
giousness. He did not feel, for instance, any 
great difference between the intrinsic excel- 
lence and the binding force of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, as he showed by his com- 
pliments to the Egyptian imams about their re- 
ligion. 

This omission does not, however, weaken 
those which the Emperor tses, and which are 
remarkably clear, direct, and strong. They 
amount to this: that suicide makes sure of 
whatever bad fortune there is, and effectually 
destroys ali the chances of future good fortune, 
which chances always exist. 

His discussion of the subject—which to be 
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sure was only the merest beginning—only ap- 
plies to suicide resulting from disappointments 
in life He does not include the case of suicide 
to escape infamy otherwise unavoidable, or in- 
tense physical suffering, which must (humanly 
speaking) persist until death, and perhaps 
cause it. His inquiries partake of this nature 
—Might not a victim of the Inquisition kill 
himself to avoid the nameless horrors of its 
torturers? Might not an Englishman kill his 
wife or his daughter and himself, in the Sepoy 
rebellion, to avoid enduring the lust and cru- 
elty of the maddened heathen soldiery? Might 
not a victim helplessly jammed under some 
beam, pinned down in the middle ofa burning 
house, and about to be roasted alive, shoot 
himself, to avoid the more inevitable and more 
agonizing death? And if such suicides—which 
are a hastening of the coming end by a few 
moments—are wrong, what shall we say of the 
excellent men, and especially the delicate 
women, who go away year after year into 
jungles and swamps as missionaries, with a 
moral certainty that they are shortening their 
lives, not by minutes, but by years? Was Ar- 
nold Winkelried wicked in gathering the sheaf 
of Austrian spears into his bosom to let in the 
fatal Swiss swordsmen to hew liberty from 
among the otherwise impregnable host of Leo- - 
pold? But that was suicide, as much as Judas’ 
hanging himself. So was the action of the 
steamboat pilot who broiled to death at his post 
in order to lay the boat ashore and enable all 
the rest of the ship’s company to escape. Or, 
if such suicides are right, will it be found that 
the motive with which we kill ourselves gives 
the death its moral character, and that suicide 
in itself is neither right nor wrong? If Chris- 
tianity does not forbid taking the lives of others 
if the cause be sufficient, why should it restrict 
our control of ourselves, more than our control 
of others ? 

It will not do to make a distinction between 
suicide by actually laying violent hands on 
one’s self, or flinging one’s self into fatal places 
on the one hand, and merely doing things that 
will necessarily cause our death on the other 
hand. It is purposely causing our own death 
which constitutes suicide, whether directly or 
indirectly. Does Christianity or the Bible pro- 
hibit all purposeful- causation of one’s own 
death? The saying of Christ, in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” seems to imply that a person in spirit 
of self-devotion or sacrifice might properly 
put himself in a fatal position.] 


THE EMPEROR ON SUICIDE. 


Has a man the right to kill himself? Yes: 
provided that his doing so will not wrong any 
other person, and provided life is an evil to 
him. 

But when isa man’s life an evil to him? . 
When it offers him only suffering and pain. 
But, since suffering and pain are changing. . 

every instant, there is no moment of life when 
one has the right of killing himself. That mo- 
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ment only comes at the hour of his death ; for 
it is only then that it becomes proved that his 
life is only a tissue of evils and sufferings. 

There is no one who has not more than once 
yielded to mental distress and wished to kill 
himself; and who has not within a few days 
been diverted from that wish by changes with- 
in his own mind, or in the circumstances 
around him. He who killed himself Monday 
would the next Saturday have desired to live; 
but a man can kill himself only once. 

Life consists of the past, the present, and the 
fnture ; it must therefore have become an evil, 
if not for all the three, at least for the present 
and the future. If it is an evil only for the 
present, suicide throws away the future. The 
evils of one day do not justify the sacrifice of 
all the rest of life. It is only he whose life is 
an evil now, and who is certain (which is im- 
possible) that it will always continue so—that 
there will be no change in his position or in 
his own will, resulting from modified cireum- 
stances and situation, or from habit and the 
lapse of time—an impossibility again—only 
such a man would be justified in killing him- 
self. 

One who sinks under the weight of present 
evils and commits suicide is guilty of an injus- 
tice to himself; he obeys, out of despair and 
weakness, a momentary fantasy, and sacrifices 
to it the whole of his future. 

The comparison of a gangrened arm ampu- 
tated in order to save the whole body, is not a 
valid one; for when the surgeon cuts off the 
arm, it is a certainty that it would occasion 
death. This consequence is not a sentiment, 
it is a reality; whereas, when a man’s suffer- 
ings drive him to suicide, he not only puts an 
end to the sufferings, but destroys his future 
life too. One would never repent, in the case 
supposed, of having had an arm amputated, 
but he might repent, and almost always would, 
of having killed himself. 


CATO. 


The conduct of Cato has been approved by 
his cotemporaries and admired by history; 
but who gained by his death? Caesar. Who 
was pleased at it? Cesar. And who lost by 
it? Cato’s own party at Rome. But, it may 
be argued, he died rather than bow before 
Caesar. But«who would have made him bow? 
Why could he not have gone with the cavalry, 
or with those of his party who fied by sea from 
the port of Utica? They rallied the party in 
Spain. What would not have been the influ- 
ence of his name, his counsels, and his pres- 
ence with those ten legions which in the fol- 
lowing year held the balance of destiny on the 
field of Munda! And even after that defeat, 
what would have prevented him from follow- 
ing over sea the younger Pompey, who sur- 
vived Orsar, and long sustained with glory the 
eagles of the republic? 

Cassius and Brutus, the nephew and the pu- 
pil of Oato, killed themselves on the field of 
battle at Philippi, Cassius when Brutus was 
victorious. Under a misunderstanding, these 
desperate actions, inspired by a false courage 








and false ideas of greatness, gave the victory to 
the triumvirate. Marius, abandoned by for- 
tune, showed himself superior to her. When 
cut off from the sea, he hid himself in the 
marshes of Minturnae, and his constancy was 
rewarded by re-entering Rome and becoming a 
seventh time consul. When old, broken in 
strength, and at the highest point of prosperity, 
he killed himself, in order to escape from the 
vicissitudes of human fortune ; but at a time 
when his party was triumphant. 

If Cato could have read in the book of des- 
tiny that in four years Cesar was to fall in the 
senate-chamber at the foot of Pompey’s statue, 
pierced with twenty-three dagger wounds, 
while Cicero would still occupy the tribune 
and make the air re-echo with the pbilippics 
against Antony, then would Cato have stabbed 
himself? No. He killed himself from morti- 
fication—from despair. His suicide was the 
weakness of a great soul, the error of a stoic, 
but a blot upon his life. 

CISAR. 


It is said that during the battle of Munda, 
Cesar was on the point of killing himself. 
This would have been destructive to his party ; 
he would have been vanquished as Brutus and 
Cassius were. May a magistrate, the leader of 
a party, voluntarily desert his friends? Is such 
a resolution virtue, courage, strength of mind? 
Is not death the end of all evils, of all disap- 
pointments, of all sufferings, of all toils? Does 
not the neglect of life constitute the habitual 
virtue of every soldier? Is it right to desire 
suicide, to commit it? Yes, say some, when 
one is without hope. But when or how can 
any human being be without hope, in this 


shifting scene of life, where the natural or vio- | 


lent death of one single man may instantane- 
ously change the whole condition and appear- 
ance of affairs ? 


as ae oe 
THE IDIOTIC TRAINED. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S PROTEGE JACK. 


Tue story of Kaspar Hauser, the unfortunate 
being who for some reason was doomed to un- 
merited confinement from infancy, has always 


excited great interest on account of the physio- | 


logical questions that came up when, just bor- 
dering on manhood, he was released from the 
dungeon he had so long inhabited. In the 
character of John T——, the subject of the 
present sketch, there are questions quite as 
curious and much more difficult to solve. 
Kaspar Hauser’s was a confined body and an 
undeveloped mind; John T—— seemed to 
have a mind as acute and strong in many 
respects as the average, but its expression was 
almost entirely prevented—he was deaf and 
dumb. He was considered an idiot, and prob- 
ably that impression would never have been 
removed had he not come under the care of a 
women who made it one of the objects of her 
life to disentangle from its uncouth wrappings 
the clear intelligence which she discerned in 
him. That woman was Charlotte Elizabeth, a 





writer who thirty or forty years ago was well 
known and widely read. John T—— was 
about eight years of age when she first knew 
him, and after living in her house for eleven 
years he died of consumption. 

The boy was deaf and dumb, and of so con- 
tracted intellect that his parents, who were 
Irish peasants, could find no way either to re- 
move or to mitigate his ignorance. His mother 
had undertaken dreadful penances for his sake: 
walking on her bare knees over a road strewn 
with pebbles, broken glass, and quicklime, to 
make her own sufferings sufficiently great to 
overtop the Divine wrath which she supposed 
was the cause of her son’s affliction, and thus 
to obtain the bestowal of speech and hearing 
upon her boy. But her efforts had so little 
success, that when a stranger and a Protestant 
offered to take him away she gladly consented. 

Jack, as the boy was called, was a pigmy in 
stature, and his features and aspect corre- 
sponded with the dullness of his mind. His 
bristly hair hung in an uncouth mass over his 
eyes, and it was not until his teacher one day 


| lifted it away from his forehead that she began 


to have any hope of teaching him. But his 
brow once disclosed, proved to be high and 
expansive, and the thought at once struck her, 
that under such a forehead must lie an intel- 
ligence that could be awakened if she would 
only have patience. That idea and a little 
subsequent progress, sure, if small, gave her 
courage to persevere for seven years in the 
effort to give life to the dead intellect. When 


| the first attempts were made to teach him the 





alphabet, he thought it great fun, but the un- 
meaning grin which spread over his face 
showed that he received no higher notion of 
the lesson. 

The first intelligence that he manifested 
came so suddenly, that though long watched 
for, it was a real surprise. Standing before the 
house-dog, he pointed first to the animal, then 
to himself, and with his hand alphabet asked 
“What.” He had to repeat the action many 
times before his teacher understood that he 
was asking what the difference was between 
himself and the dog. From that time he began 


| to show an inordinate curiosity which nothing 





could satisfy. Nor was he contented with ask- 
ing the names of furniture, dogs, and the like, 
and examining their nature. He entered the 
field of speculative philosophy at once. Point- 
ing to the sun, he asked if the teacher made it. 
No. Then he asked the same question about 
each one of the four or five persons for whom 
he had a sign. When he found that none of 
these had made it, he made his “ what—what” 
with fretful impatience and a stamp of the foot. 
The answer was a gesture upward and the 
word God. He then explained a system of 
astronomy he had formed. . 

The sun he could not understand, because it 
was too bright to be looked at; but the moon 
was like a dumpling, and somebody sent it 
rolling over the tops of the trees, just as he 
rolled his marble over the table. The stars 
were cut out of paper with a large pair of 
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scissors and stuck in the sky with the end of 
the thumb. Having thus arranged the order 
of the universe, he looked very happy, and 
patted himself on the breast, evidently as much 
pleased a; some more pretentious philosophers 
who have been quite as far from the truth. 

And like those philosophers, too, he was 
very critical about other explanations than his 
own. The next day he came in a great wrath 
and said that “Mam’s” tongue ought to be 
pulled out, which was his way of saying that 
she had told a lie. When she looked very 
innocent and said “ what,” he explained that 
he had looked everywhere for God. He had 
been down the street, over the bridge, into the 
church yard, through the fields; had even 
looked into the castle grounds and the soldiers’ 
barracks, and at night had popped his head 
out of the window ; but he could not find God. 
There was nobody anywhere who was big 
enough to put up his hand and stick the stars 
in the sky. “Mam” was bad, and must have 
her tongue pulled out. For “God—no, God— 
No,” he repeated, with great finger-volubility. 

The difficulty of inculcating an impression 
of a character so abstracted from anything 
material as the unseen God can be imagined. 
But the method was as ingenious as the task 
was puzzling. As “Mam” and her pupil sat 
on opposite sides of the fire, she shrugged her 
shoulders and seemed to acknowledge her de- 
linquency, at which Jack shook his head at 
her to show how much he was offended. 
Presently she seized a pair of bellows, and first 
blowing the fire for a time, she turned the blast 
on his hand. He snatched it away scowling, 
and shivered to show how much he disliked it. 
The teacher looked very innocent, and repeated 
the puff, which made him still more angry. 
But she looked at the nozzle of the bellows, 
and then all around, as if searching for what 
offended him, and then said “ Wind—no,” and 
told him his tongue must be cut out. The 
effect of this was curious. He opened his eyes 
very wide, panted, and turned very red; while 
his face shone with more intelligence than it 
had ever before exhibited, and instantly catch- 
ing her meaning he repeated many times— 
shouting silently with his fingers—* God—wind, 
God—wind,” holding two fingers out to show 
that they were equal and like, for he had no 
other expression for “ like.” 

When it is remembered that both teacher 
and scholar were totally deaf, and that one was 
dumb, this success in communicating an idea 
so difficult to conceive was wonderful. But 
undoubtedly the infirmity which compelled 
Charlotte Elizabeth to obtain all her impres- 
sions of the world by the use of sight, smell, 
touch, and motion, prepared her all the better 
for a task so perplexing as the instruction of 
the clumsy understanding of this boy. 

As we have seen, this first grasp his mind 
made of the infinite had ‘the physical character 
of apang. Every fiber of his body helped his 
mind in the mysterious process by which 
memory and inquisitiveness combined in this 
befogged nature to comprehend the most ab- 





~ 


struse question which is presented to man. 
But from this time he learned steadily and 
mysteriously truths which no one had taught 
him. He followed.out with perfect correctness 
deductions from this simple beginning, which 
led him to obtain a very clear ideaof God. He 
discovered that God was like the sun, in that 
he had to shut his eyes when he looked at 
either, an illustration of the glory of God which 
is of common use among larger intellects, but 
which was new and original with Jack. 

He had'always been given to teasing the dog 
and other inferior animals. But his obscure 
cogitations soon taught him that the works of 
God were to be treated with respect, and he 
became very careful and tender of all living 
things, passing his hand over them caressingly 
and saying “God made.” At first he had a 
queer but natural idea that the worms were 
not made by God, saying that they came up 
out of the ground, while God was up in the 
sky. His teacher told him that God made the 
worms too, and then he set his mind to find 
out how this could be. At last he agreed that 
the worms might have been rolled up in the 
world when it was made, like meat in a pud- 
ding, and bite their way out. He had been 
very fond of fishing, but after this discovery 
his wrath was great when he found an angler 
looking for live bait. 

His was a reasoning without words, and we 
are utterly confounded when we seek to dis- 
cover whether his mind had a language, and if 
not, how it revolved thoughts and evolved 
ideas. The best explanation we can conceive 
of is that the impressions on his mind were 
hieroglyphic. We see a tree, a dog, a house, 
and our minds revert to certain little ink-marks 
which we learned in our youth to put for those 
things. In short, we reason in words. Jack 
must have dealt entirely with things. Perhaps 
that mind which we call darkened, was revolv- 
ing problems of pure philosophy, intuitions, 
the hidden meaning of the phenomena of life, 
the mysterious correspondence of natural ob- 
jects, with the highest ideas of man; things 
which are reserved for the most cultured and 
profound minds among more perfectly made 
mortals. 

It was remarked that he could not always 
deal understandingly with words.. He knew 
how to write, and spent a good deal of time 
copying out of the Bible. But though he would 
dwell on the words that he knew, he seemed 
to obtain no ideas from printed language. He 
would skip two pages without knowing it, and 
go right on with the copying; and among his 
papers were found pages of sentences and parts 
of sentences copied out of the Bible and put 
together without any sense or meaning. Very 
like he attached an arbitrary meaning to par- 
ticular words, and these jumbling paragraphs 
may have been complete,siories to him. 

His language was peculiar, and mostly con- 
fined to nouns and a few verbs, which he 
arranged by rules of his own, the result being 
very like a dispatch by the present Atlantic 
telegraph cable. If his mistress wanted to send 





him to the village for a small loaf of bread and 
pay for it, she would say: “Jack go village 
money bread small one.” And he could not 
understand such a sentence as “ You must go 
to the village and buy me a small loaf of 
bread.” He would perform his errand by going 
to the shop and writing down “ Bread small 
one,” at the same time holding out the money. 
He was once taken into a toy shop, and while 
his mistress was buying something a great com- 
motion was heard. There was Jack, mounted 
on a rocking-horse driving away at full gallop, 
to the great danger of everything near by, and 
shouting and waving his arms. He gave a 
diverting account of how he cautiously ap- 
proached the horse, found out that it was 
“bite—no ; kick—no,” and finally mounted 
him. He wanted to know if it was God—made, 
and how far he had ridden. 

When a horse was bought by his master, 
Jack was very anxious to groom him. He told 
his mistress confidentially that men were very 
wicked; that a man servant would often shake 
hands with the devil (his way of saying thet 
he would be a bad fellow). He also said that 
a man would eat a great deal and cost money, 
but Jack would only eat “small potato, small 
meat,” because he loved Captain B. The cap- 
tain finally consented to let Jack try, and the 
boy really did the grooming very well. His 
exultation was great. He went up to the horse, 
kissed it, and in great glee said, “ No man ;~all 
Jack. Devil cry—do devil ;” for it was a part 
of his belief that the devil was always on the 
fookout to trip him up. A funnier scene still 
occurred when another horse and a cow were 
added to the establishment. It was thought 
that he could not do so much work, and a 
young woman was hired to milk the cow. 
But Jack considered himself outraged. He 
talked of his mother’s Kilkenny cows and 
“cow’s baby,” and moreover treated the dairy 
maid with contumely. At length they let him 
have his way and he was happy. He never 
afterward referred to that time without saying 
that then he was “ Hell Jack.” 


Education had a remarkable physical effect 
upon him. His stiff, bristly hair became silky, 
color came and went constantly in his cheeks, 
in sympathy with the flow of emotions in his 
mind, and the succession of new scenes and 
feelings which gradually increasing perceptions 
called up, lent the charm of childish freshness 
to his countenance. His large hazel eyes were 
peculiarly beautiful, for he used them to ex- 
press his thoughts. He depended a great deal 
upon the manner of others to him, claiming a 
shake of the hand at morning and night, and 
suffering so much if it was omitted, that the 
denial of the kindness was resorted to only as 
a punishment for the gravest offenses. One of 
the latter was a habit of howling when any- 
thing offended him. Of course he eould not 
hear his own noise, but he was capable of mak- 
ing a vast deal of it, and seemed to like the 
commotion it occasioned. This, however, he 
overcame in time. As he grew older, both 
mind and manners became gentle and delicate. 
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When his mistress lost her brother by drown- 
ing, Jack stole down at night from his bed 
and removed from the walls of her study every 
picture that contained a ship or a boat, or that 
in any way suggested the water. These pic- 
tures were of his own drawing, and the whole 
occurrence shows how well and intelligently 
he could sympathize with the afflicted woman. 
It has been said before that the first idea 
which Jack mastered came to him like a pang. 
All his expression was bodily. His friends 
could often read his features, which, beaming, 
glowing, or darkening, showed not merely the 
depth but the quality of every emotion. Thirty 
years ago, when Jack lived, there was a great 
agitation in England on the Popery question. 
“ Mam” was a stout Protestant, and of course 
he was whatever she was. He came home 
one day from mass, and, setting up a brush, 
began to bow before it, asking if it could 
hear him. For an instant he waited in a rev- 
erential attitude, and then getting no answer, 
began kicking the brush around the room, say- 
ing, “ Bad god! bad god!” After that, when- 
ever the subject of Romanism was adverted to, 
Jack would run for the clothes-brush, and vent 
upon it his hearty heresy. 

The ease and directness with which he seized 
the meaning of difficult lessons was wonderful. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in trying to answer some 
questions he put about the fifture life, drew a 
picture of a great number of persons in the 
midst of flames and fire, to répresent hell, and 
thén one figure apart, who, she said, was God’s 
son, & man who came out of heaven, was never 
“ bad,” and would not have to go to the flames, 
But he allowed himself to be killed; and when 
he died, God shut up the pit where the fire 
was, and spared all the people. 
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After a few . 


moments’ cogitation, Jack saw an objection to | 


this atonement. He pointed out that the peo- | cn bee 
| Jeave to sign it, though he was under seven- 


ple were many—“ God’s son” was one; and 
his earnest “ What” showed that he understood 
the difficulty of one rescuing so many. ‘She 
then cut a bunch of dead flowers into small 
pieces, and showed Jack that they represented 
the people in the pit. Then laying down a 
gold ring to stand for “ God’s son,” she asked 
him which he would rather have. 
his hand to his forehead, and with eager rapid- 
ity declared that the one ring was better than 
the whole room full of dead flowers. 


A creature like Jack was sure to have many | 


odd ideas and ways. Among the curious no- 
tions that came into his head, one was that he 
must have a hoop to ran errands with. He 
said the stage that passed the house went so 
fast because the horses had four large hoops, 
meaning the wheels, and he thcught if he had 
a hoop he could go just as fast. With him an 
impression was a verity, and when he got his 
hoop he had no hesitation in racing with the 
coach, nodding and grimacing defiance to the 
horses. It really was a help to him, and gave 
him a@reason and object for going fast on his 
errands. ‘ 

Charlotte Elizabeth once undertook to teach 
some of the poor children in the neighborhood, 
and to keep Jack employed during the lesson 
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He struck | 








made him monitor over the others. But a 
more unfortunate choice could not have been 
made. Nearly all the disorder came from the 
irresistible merriment which his actions excit- 
ed. Seated in a high arm-chair he narrowly 
watched the whole party, and if anything oc- 
curred which he considered improper or disor- 
der:y, he conveyed to the culprit a warning of 
the consequences of such actions by slapping 
his own face, pulling his own ears, and kick- 
ing out his foot, all the while looking gravely 
an sternly at the offending one. 

His range of thought was narrow, and, if 
his conversation were a proof, reverted almost 


entirely to religious subjects. He was content | 
with a very quiet life, and when he could not | 


talk with ““ Mam,” preferred to sit alone in his 
little room over the barn rather than have the 
corapany of any other person. There he would 
draw, or sing, or think. It is an old saying, 
that if horses had a god, it would be a horse. 
And so Jack’s deities—God and the devil— 
were beings of action and not of words. God 
was benignant, gentle, and with beaming face ; 
Satan was always in a great rage when he saw 
any one doing good, and would stamp his foot 
and tear around, howling with chagrin. But 
when people were bad, the devil would laugh 
and clap his hands. Jack always showed a 
great anxiety when he talked to his fellow- 
creatures. Expression was hard work to him; 
but when he talked with God he never had the 
least difficulty. He would stand perfectly 
quiet, and seemed to be at ease, expressing 
with face and gesture the simple prayers he 
had to offer. 

The rapidity to which he leaped t6 conclu- 
sions has already been spoken of. All emo- 
tions were intensified in him. When a peti- 
tion against the admission of Romanists to Par- 
liament was handed round, Jack implored 


teen, the limit of age that had been fixed. He 
wept so hard that his benefactress consented, 
and with a face flushing deep crimson, and 
flashing eyes, he rather cut than wrote his 
name down. 

When “ Mam” lost her brother, Jack was 
waiting at table, where laughter was as hearty 
and frequent as usual. But he noticed that 
“Mam” did not laugh, and putting down the 
plate he had in his hand, looked sternly at the 
company, saying, “ Bad laughing!” walked out 
of the room in great indignation, stopping at 
the door to say, “Mam come; no laughing ; 
gone, dead.” 

His was a beautiful though an obscured char- 
acter, and when at the age of nineteen he died 
of consumption, those with whom he had 
lived felt that they had lost one who had for 
them a sympathy and affection that is not often 
found in life. 
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Psyenotoey has relations to Theology. 
Ideas of Divine Being must be in our own 
minds, as well as arguments, to prove this ex- 
istence. Questions of human ability and of 
free-will are discussed and decided.— Horace 
Mann. 
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Our Social Relations. 
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She smiles, appea: ing as in trath sbe is, 
Heav'n-bo n, and destined to the skies again —Cceper. 





MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Tuey tell me of Italian lands, 

Where flowers, by zephyr breezes fanned, 
Perfume the evening air ; 

The home of musit and of arte, 

‘The land of true and loving hearta, 
And birthplace of the fair. 


They tell me, too, of vine-clad France, 
Where peasants wheel in merry dance 
Around the cottage door ; 
Of California's golden skies, 
Arrayed in nature's deepest dyes, 
As fair ax Eden’s shore. 


But give to me the pastures green, 

With hill and dale and slope between, 
Where childhood loved to roam; 

And give to me the forests grand, 

Which bend beneath the storm-king'’s hand, 
Around my childhood's home. 


Let others sing the beauties fair 
Of orange groves and southern air, 
Where fancy loves to roam ; 
But memory turne with mournfal eye, 
While other s¢enes pass slowly by 
Of home, a childhood’s home. 


No fature land can ever be 
One half so fair and dear to me 
As that in childhood tried ; 
For there a mother’s grave is made, 
And there a sister's form is laid, 
With brother side by side. 


Oh, would I could forever stay 
*Mid scenes where childhood loved to play 
In years forever gone ; 
But life has cares which we must meet, 
Ere we can prees with sinless fret 
The happy shores beyond. 
Then let us work while work we may, 
The morrow 800n will be to-day, 
To-day will soon be o'er; 
And ere another sun shall rise, 
The hand of death may seal our eyes, 
To open nevermore. DELTA KAPPA PHI. 


THE TYRANNY OF PASHION. 


BY MRS. JOHN HALIFAX, 


As we sat in one of our city cars the other 
day, a young mother entered, dragging after 
her three babies, and seated herself with a sigh 
of such utter weariness that it arrested our 
lazy attention and set curiosity to work to 
trace that sigh to iis source. She was a deli- 


cate little woman, with a face whose deep-cut | 


lines and premature wrinkles told so plainly of 
overwork that it might have moved any igno- 
rant looker-on to pity. 

Yet there she sat—poor, little, pale, jaded, 
dull-eyed, worn-out, old young woman—a slave 
to the hardest mistress that ever shod an iron 
heel with velvet, for she was dressed from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot ae- 
cording to the “ very latest” rules ‘of Fashion. 
Everything she wore, though of inexpensive 
material, was cut as carefully and trimmed as 
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elaborately as if she were the laziest belle of | 


Fifth Avenue, with a score to execute her 
senseless whims. Her three children were 
decked off in like manner, utterly regardless, if 
not of moncy, at least of time. Their little gar- 


ered, braided, flounced to the last 
shining with starch and faultless laundressing, 


till each poor baby was a moving mass of | 
finery, just fit to set up in the window ofa | 


“ Ladies’ Emporium” as a sample of “ Work of 
the best quality done here.” 

Now if people who have plenty of time and 
money to waste choose to make little puppets 
of their children, they can do so with some 
show of reason under the plea that they have 
nothing else to do; but for the mother of a 
family, who was evidently her own nurse, 


seamstress, and maid-of-all-work, to tax her- | 
self so needlessly, so cruelly, so absurdly as 
Is it not incomprehensible? And she | 
Yet slow-brained | 
people wonder every day why the women of | 


that! 
is but one of thousands. 


this generation are not as healthy as their 
grandmothers. Reasons why are plenty, and 
this is one of them: The grandmother of that 
waxen-faceil expiring fragment of womanhood 


had but two “best” gowns—one for winter, | 


one for summer, and she wore them half « life- 
time without wasting any anxiety or labor on 
either. With her mother’s brooch, and her fine 
kerchief, and some rich old lace handed down 
by an amiable grandmother, she was equipped 
for any occasion of dignity or importance. 
Then, her children wore calico dresses, “ linsey 
woolsey” petticoats, and homespun stockings ; 
played with doll, and said their catechisms, 
and were ever so much healthier, happier, and 
better children than the litthe men and women 
who walk our streets to-day. j 
Now, the laws of Fashion change as rapidly 
as the seasons, and are so arbitrary that the 
shape of a collar, the width of a ribbon, the 
size of a bow will determine one’s claims to 
eligibility. And if it be folly in the rich to 


yield themselves to such tyranny, how much | 


worse the folly of the poor, who must sacrifice 


times even life itself, in the senseless straining 
after empty and unsatisfying frippery which 
does not belong to them, and can not add one 
iota to their solid comfort and happiness ! 

And the children—ah, me! ah, me! Saida 
little lady of ten years in our hearing: “ You 
see, aunty, my vail is real lace,” and she held it 
up for admiration as if profoundly impressed 
with the importance of the weighty fact. Said 
another : “ Will it do for me to wear this collar 
to the Park?” “Why not?” we asked, inno- 
cently. “ Why, it isn’t a Shakspeare collar !” 
she replied, with wide-open eyes of astonish- 
ment at our ignorance. 

Oh, if mothers, rich and poor, would but 
give up this wearying struggle to comply with 
the demands of Fashion! if they would put 
upon their children comfortable, wholesome, 
neat, inexpensive dresses, and then devote the 
extra time and money to healthy recreation or 
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culture; if they would go out and romp with 
them, play merry tunes that will set their little 


| feet flying over the floor; read good books, 


study good pictures; in short, fill every day's 


| cup brim full of the pleasures that satisfy and | 
ments, all snow-white, were tucked, embroid- | 


inch, | 


can not harm, then the swectness of such a 
childhood will blossom and bear fruit in the 
future when such frippery as beads and rib- 


bons have done their poor miserable work and | 


perished. 
Children really need no such adornment. 


God made ‘them beautiful, and beautiful they | 


will be if His work is not tampered with. If 


they are healthy, happy, and innocent, they | 


will always be the loveliest of ‘God's gifts, and 


need no help of ruffles or embroidery to make | 
| them attractive. 


ee oe 


THE MUTE AND UNSOOIAL. 

Tue dissipated and abandoned have had 
their advocates of reform. They have been 
followed to the scenes of their indulgences, and 
urged even at the brink beyond which there is 


| no hope, to break from the spell of that infatu- 


ation which culminates in hideous death. But 
who has raised a voice of reform in behalf of 


| those who, while of strict moral integrity, 
| have become educated into muteness—into a 


distant coldness—into an unsocial and sour 
disposition? The class which is the victim of 


this distemper is large indeed, and a singularity. 


in it is that people applaud their probity and 
virtue, and forget the freezing that is penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper; that freezing that stops 
the very flow of those spirits whose generous 


| influences when withdrawn from the mind and 


body leave the one to unbroken melancholy, 
and the other to waste away by a protracted 
yet miserable consumption. What superin- 
duces a more unhappy abandonment and loss 
of aspiration than melancholy? and what so 
soon generates this soul-racking malady as sol- 
itude and lack of sympathy ? 

Only through our social capacity can we be 


| happy. Only through the exercise of our so- 
their golden hours of leisure, their health, some- | 


cial qualities can mind and body perform every 
one of their proper offices; to stunt or stint 
them is to poison the very source of*life at its 
fountains. : 4 

Look about fou! See that deserted one— 
perhaps uncouth—perhaps a stranger. With 
a kindly tongue address him—~wWith warm 
hands weleome him; thtow around him 
the warmest influences. Away with filse 
“ proprieties.” They had their origin in arti- 
ficial and not natural soutees ; they are rightly 
regarded in the right place, but ‘are of the 
height of folly and evil as-usages ; they adver- 
tise the finical and shall6w; an outrage of them 
in our communion as human beings—as mem- 
bers in good standing of a common brother- 
hood—of one blood—is right; one who can 
with true dignity and charity, with discretion, 
give kind words to the socia] outcast, the mute 
and unhappy ; who can extend a cordial sym- 
pathy to the stranger—the siranger to comfort 


ee ee re tre ere en 
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and happiness as well as social connections— 

is worthy indeed a philosopher’s mantle, a 

brave man’s meed, and a Christian’s crown. 
JOHN DUNN. 


AN AGED MAN. 


From the Wooster (Ohio) Democrat we take 
the following interesting account : 

“ There is residing at this time in the village 
of Jefferson, Plain Township, Wayne County, 
Ohio, five miles west of Wooster, the oldest 
man in the State of Ohio, and probably in the 
United States. His name is John Folgate. 
He was born in Lebanon County, Pa., in the 
month of February, 1759, making him 108 


| years old.. He emigrated to Ohio in 1829, and 
| has lived since that time an industrious, quiet, 
} unobtrusive life in Jefferson. 


He was seventy 
years of age when he settled in that village, 
having already attained the period in life des- 


| ignated in Holy Writ as the usual limit of hu- 


man existence, and at Which most men, under 
the burden of many years, die. Physically, he 
is rather small, probably under the medium 
size, but exhibits a compact frame and a well- 
constructed body, which, no doubt, eighty 
years ago, was one of physical excellence and 
muscular perfection. He was married at the 


| age of thirty to Miss Elizabeth Wolgamott— 


the very mention of Whose name starts bitter 
tears in those old eyes. that have led him up- 
ward through the darkness and labyrinths of « 
century. His wife was born in Laneaster Co., 
Pa., three years before the battle of Lexington, 
and three years after the birth of the great 
Bonaparte. She had often seen and spoken to 
Washington. Her death occurred Jan. 29th, 
1849, in her seventy-eighth year. An only 
child was their wedded inheritance, and the 
old man, who carries upon his back the weight 
of well nigh a million hours, weeps .and won- 
ders that the son, aged fifty years, should be 
dead, and the father here. He was a teamster 
in his early years, about Baltimore, Md., and 


| in Pennsylvania, but for the last sixty or sev. 


enty years has been engaged in mechanical Ia- 
bor. He was drafted in the war of 1812, shoul- 
dered his musket, but was discharged on ac- 
count of his old age—so that fifty-five years ago 
he was too far advanced in life to be 4 soldier. 
At the time he was drafted he was kecping a 
tavern at a place called ‘Sporting Hill) near 
Baltimore. In polities he was always an old- 
line Whig, but in political as well as social life, 
while he had stern convictions, he had but few 
prejudices.” 

His habits and manner of life would afford 
an interesting subject for consideration. We 
would like to be informed of their character. 
Can any of our readers furnish us the particu- 
lara? 

Sap.—Said a poor little girl in the fourth 
ward of New York, as she was dying, “I am 
glad I am going to die, because now my broth- 
ers and sisters will have enough to eat!” No- 
thing could be written or thought more simply 
pathetic. 
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“THE STICK-UP NOSE.” 

A DASHING little black horse, with 4 little 
gem of a cutter behind him, and a bright, rosy 
driver, stopped near large dry-goods store, 
and a group of boys on the corner stood and 
stared. It took them but a moment to scan 
the horse and cutter, and then they fastened 
their eyes on the young girl. “TI tell you what, 
Joe, she’s killing handsome,” said one of them. 





















































good match for her cheeks, and her eyes are as 
black asherpony. And didn’t she rein up her 
horse as if she knew how! Julius Cesar! she’s 
splendid !” 

“Well, I suppose I must get out and take in 
this bundle, but I’m tucked up so nicely in this 
robe, I don’t want to,” said the young lady to 
herself, glancing at the boys who were too far 
off to hear what she said. 

Throwing back the robe, she started to get 
out, when shé saw a boy standing near the 
store door, and looking at her. 

“Till ask him to take this roll in,” she said, 









































































































































Fie. 1. 








and called out: “ Come here, little fellow, and 
take this into the store for me, and [ll give 
you a quarter.” 

“That young lady is calling you, crooked- 
nose,” screamed out one of the boys. 

“ You'd better name him Stick-up nose,” said 
another; so “ Stick-uwp nose” was handed from 
one to the other, and went sounding through 
the air till it reached the ears of the little boy 
as, with flashing. eyes and flushed face, he 
went up to the cutter to take out the bundle. 

Mary Davenport, the young lady, heard it, 
and noticed the boy's air of embarrassment 
and indignation, and her heart went out to 
him at once. 

“ You needn’t care for what those boys say,” 
she said to him. “ You are a handsome little 
fellow, whether your nose is straight or stick- 
up, and I dare say their noses are not half as 
good-looking as yours.” 

This brought the tears, and the young lady, 
wishing to save the child from a regular cry, 
added : “ There, now! I can see those noses 
on that corner, and one of them goes zig-zag, 




































































































































































“That long red scarf around her neck is a 
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zig-zag. Why, it isn’t half as good-looking a 
nos: as yours. What's your name?” 

“ Harry McAlister,” replied the boy, smiling, 
as he thought of the “zig-zag” nose on the 











corner, and also of his own, which the young 
lady had tried to praise. 

“Any woman that can 
say; a good word for such 
a nose as mine must be a 
real lady,” he said; and 
now it was Mary Daven- 
port’s turn to smile. 

“Well, I can say a 
good word for such a nase 
as yours, and for such a 
boy as you, too,” she re- 
plied. “I know by your 
looks that you are a first- 
rate little fellow, and 
you’ve got a splendid 
j name. Harry McAlister. 
Why, you couldn’t have 
a better. What's the 
name of that boy who 
cried out so loud : ‘ You’d 
better name him Stick-up 
nose,’ “and then turned 
round and showed his zig-zag nose ?” 

“Jimmy Snod,” answered Harry, going al- 
most into hysterics, he langhed so hard. 

“That's good for you, Harry,” said Miss 





Fie. 3. 


Mary. “Laugh away as fast as you can. It’s 
& great deal better for you than crying. Here's 
the quarter—a twenty-fivé-cent piece. I’m 





[Jan., 


much obliged to you for taking my bundle into 
the store.” 

“TI can’t take the money,” replied Harry, 
putting his hands behind him. “I don’t like 
to be paid just for doing a little thing for a 
kind, polite young lady.” 

“Oh, but you must. You needn’t call it 
pay, but take it to remember me by.” 

“Well, P'll do that, and Pll never spend it 
the longest day I live,” said Harry, as he hur- 
Tied away with his quarter, and with new and 
pleasant feelings. But he was obliged to pass 
the corner where the boys were congregated, 
— and the rude fellow with the “zig-zag nose,” 
’ Jimmy Snod, wishing to show his wit at the 
— expense of Harry, called out: “Little chap! 
little chap! follow your nose and you'll be 
= sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as a 
church steeple.” 

Harry McAlister’s face not only crimsoned 
but burned with rage. «“I'd like to lay that 
fellow on a level with the ground,” he said to 
himself, “ but then the young lady was kind 
and polite to me, and told me I was handsome, 





so I think I won’t do it. I might tell him 
wliat she said about his ‘ zig-zag nose,’ but I’m 
satisfied without it.” Harry went on toward 
his home, an unpretending cottage where his 
humble parents lived, and as soon as he en- 
tered the house he repeated Mary Davenport’s 
pleasant, warm words, the compliments she 
had paid him, and the insulting words of the 
boys on the corner. 

Mrs. McAlister’s face lighted up with pride 
as she thought of the attentions her Harry had 
received from the beautiful and charming 
young lady, and she pondered on the kind 
words until late at night; but Harry, although 
he did not forget Miss Mary’s words, pondered 
rather on what Jimmy Snod had said. Again 
and Again he repeated to himself: “ Little 
chap ! little chap! follow your nose and you'll 
be sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as 
a church steeple.” As he lay on his bed think- 
ing it all over, he concluded that it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to take Jimmy Snod’s advice. 
“Why, if I follow my nose,” said he, “it’s a 
fact, as the fellow said, that I'll ‘ be sure'to go 
right? and, by and by, I'll be a rising man. 
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When a body’s nose sticks up, it’s a good thing 
to follow it.” 





Many years afterward, a stranger was enter- 
taining the passengers in a car by telling them 
of a lad he once knew who was grossly insult- 
ed by some boys for having a stick-up nose. 

“One day,” said he, “after receiving two 
shillings (which he has kept to this day) for 
doing a favor for a young lady, he passed a 
group of boys, who stood on the corner, and 
they repeated the insulting words they had 
spoken only a few minutes before, and one of 
them—the worst of the group—called out: 
* Little chap! little chap! follow your nose 
and you'll be sure to go right, for it sticks up 
as high as a church steeple.’ Well, the insult- 
ed boy was very angry at first, but he soon be- 
gan to think seriously of following his nose, 
and from that time forward he did it. And it 
made him a prosperous man, worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and, what’s better, a good man, 
first and foremost in every good work.” 

All the passengers were very much interest- 
ed, one in particular, who said: “ Why, where 
did you get that story? I’ve heard it before. 
What was the boy’s name ?” 

“ Harry McAlister,” replied the stranger, and 
he added, as he crossed his forefinger over his 
nose, “ this is the nose that Harry McAlister 
followed.” 

There was quite an excitement in the car, 
and a general burst of laughter as Mr. McAlis- 
ter concluded his story. 

Soon afterward, as he and a dozen others 
were leaving the cars, the man who had been 
more interested than all the rest, jogged his 
elbow, and whispered: “ Confound it all, if 
my name ain’t Jimmy Snod, but don’t you tell 
anybody as long as yor live. I’ve often wished 
I could see you somewhere in the world and 
beg your pardon, and now, as this may be my 
last chance, I beg your pardon a thousand 
times.” 

Taken by surprise, and unable to control 
himself, Mr. McAlister broke out, as he grasped 
the man’s hand and gave it a hearty shaking: 
“Why, bless your heart, Jimmy Snod, I owe 
you an everlasting debt of gratitude—you’ve 
been the making of me, don’t you know it?” 

“Wasn’t I a saucy, insulting youngster?” 
replied the man. 

“Well, no matter about that,” answered Mr. 
McAlister, as they walked on together. 

“ Ah, it’s a great deal of matter, sir. How 
often I’ve wondered what had become of the 
boy whose nose I so insulted.” 


“ But it was only my nose,” said Mr. McAl- 


ister, wishing to relieve the man. 

“ Well, sir,” wound up Mr. Snod, as he and 
Mr. McAlister parted, “that detestable per- 
formance of mine, and the sequel (meeting you 
after so many years ard learning what my 
wofds accomplished), have taught me one 
thing, and that is, that the great God can 
bring untold good out of evil, and use the 
words that sting and pain a boy, to help him 
onward and upward in the world. I beg your 


pardon again. Good-bye, sir.” 








INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


Tue editor of the Sandusky Register gives 
the following as the result of his personal 
observation on a recent tour through several 
of the Southern States : 


“The extent to which the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors prevails at the South, as a 
‘social custom,’ is appalling to one who looks 
upon intemperance as the curse of our land. 
It is next to impossible to enter any circle, or, 
in fact, meet anybody anywhere, without hav- 
ing the infernal ghost of ‘something to drink’ 
forced under your nose. If you are casuall 
introduced to Major Jones, late of the Confed- 
erate army, the first sentence after the saluta- 
tion is, ‘Step this way and take something.’ 
You purchase ten dollars’ worth of dry s 
at a Southern store, and after paying your bill 
you are, with a wink, beckoned to a back 
room, where a free glass of whisky is grace- 
fully proffered. You enter the business office 
of an acquaintance to chat three minutes, and 
before you leave, the business acquaintance is 
certain' to say, ‘Sam, fetch that black bottle 
from the shelf and two glasses.’ 

“You call at a Southern home, and your 
host would think that he had outraged the 
very spirit of hospitality did he not offer you 
some fluid that has the happy power of giving 
the human nose the color of a lobster’s claw. 
The wonderful variety of these fluids surprises 
one whe knows the destitution of the South- 
ern country in other respects. In point of 
stren, and palatability they range all the 
way from dish-water to aquafortis, and their 
results have the same gradation, reaching from 
nausea to murder in the first degree. 

“Tt would seem that the South had been 
sufficiently cursed by slavery, secession, war, 
and defeat; but the plague of drunkenness is 
now added. The morals, no less than the 
politics of the South, need reconstruction; 
and the field for reformatory work is a wide 
one. But one thing is plain, that so long as 
the offering of intoxicating drinks is regarded 
as a standard social custom, intemperance can 
not be successfully battled any more than the 
current of the Mississippi can be permanently 
stayed.” 

The Sandusky editor tells the truth. If sla- 
very in itself was a curse, that curse was ten- 
fold intensified by the constant and all-pervad- 
ing use of the infernal fire-water. Planters 
acknowledged that most of the barbarous flog- 
ging, bruising, and flaying, inflicted formerly 
on the slaves, was done at the instance of, or 
by, whisky-drinking overseers. It was said 
that the slaves would spend their last cent for 
whisky, tobacco, and lottery tickets. Negro 
slavery has been abolished, but the soul-and- 
body-consuming slavery of whisky and to- 
bacco remains. Many women usea “ boonder,” 
and swab their mouths with powdered to- 
bacco, and, like nasty men, spit the foul stuff 
at a mark. 

A big political war has been fought to pre- 
serve the Union, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands lost their lives, and the bodies of nearly 
four millions of slaves have been set free. 

That is a big thing! But another war—God 
grant that it may be bloodless!—must now 
be waged for the emancipation of men and 
women from those twin curses, whisky and 
tobacco. We are in for this fight. Our cause 
is just. We are on the side of God and 
humanity. Be it ours to aid in the rescue of 





fallen man anu to remove the temptation, lest 
we, too, and our household, become engulfed 


by the insidious tempter. There is no secu- 
rity, no safety, save in temperance. And we 
call on all the world, men, women and chil- 
dren, to enroll themselves on the right side in 
this struggle. The South, so far as soil and 
climate generally are concerned, is a land of 
health, wealth, beauty, and sunshine. Let her 
people, white, black, and yellow, be freed from 
these blighting curses, and she will become the 
paradise of this continent. Men and women, 
will you take hold and help to remove this 
mountain? The way to redeem and bring 
prosperity to the South is through temper- 
ance, education, industry, and true religion 
Secure these, and “ capital” will follow. 





How FRANKLIN OBTAINED A SITUATION.— 
When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he 
could get employment as a printer. 

“Where are you from?” inquired the man. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

“ Ah!” said the foreman, “ from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as 4 
printer! Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing? Can you set type?” 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in 
a very brief space set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the Gospel by Saint 
John : ; 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith un- 
to him, Come and see.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con- 
tained a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character 
and standing with all in the office. 





Costty Oxssrrivacy — Larce FIrRMnNess.— 
There are two men in prison in England whose 
fate it has been to illustrate the nature of law- 
yers’ bills on a magnificent scale. P. Foster, 
a farmer, now lies in Taunton jail for non-pay- 
ment of a church-rate amounting to the sum 
of $3 75. But the cost of the law proceedings 
by which he was condemned amount to $710. 
J. B. Grant is immured in Whitecross Street 
Prison for non-payment of $8 00 church-rate, 
coupled with $1,234 costs. 

[This illustrates a kind of martyr spirit 
which is based on large Frnmness and Con- 
SCEENTIOUSNESS, Without that large endowment 
of Veneration which is necessary to enable 
one. to observe the injunction of St. Paul, 
“Honor the king,” though he be like Nero. 
If these men think themselves right in refus- 
ing to pay church-rates, and if governed by 
strong conscientious scruples, they will stand 
out till starved into submission. But it is 
hard to“ kick against the pricks.” Better con- 
form to the law of their country, or leave it 
for one which imposes no restraint on religious 
opinion. However, if men choose to abide 

their “ obstinacy” rather than yield to the fates, 
why, it is their own affair.] 
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A DAY ON JAMES ISLAND, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I rounp, near the Battery, three black boys 
in an unpainted and leaky skiff, who were will- 
ing for a consideration to row me over to the 
island. The waters of the beautiful Bay of 
Charleston were just rippled by the rising sea- 
breeze, which blows here so freshly during the 
greater part of the day. My boatmen pulled 
lazily and in silence at their oars. They seemed 
to possess none of the loquacity and jollity we 
are wont to associate with the negro character. 
They had a sullen, morose, and sinister look, 
suggestive of piracy and murder; and I thought 
it a lucky circumstance that my voyage with 
such a crew was to be short, and within sight 
of land. 

They put me ashore near where a lofty earth- 
work, thrown up by the rebels during the late 
war, crowned a slight bluff. On the right was 
a picturesque grove of lofty, long-leaved pines, 
and near them quite a little village of negro 
cabins. On the left, and just behind the forti- 
cation, I came upon a comfortable dwelling, 
probably, under the old régime, the residence 
of the overseer of the plantation, or, possibly, 
the winter habitation of the planter. . 

I found the present proprietor overseeing the 
operations of the plantation himself, and had 
an interesting conversation with him about 
the island and its productions. He pointed out 
to me the ruins of what once must have been 
a fine mansion on the opposite side of the 
neighboring ¢reek, near which, he said, there 
was before the war.one of the finest orange 
groves in the Bouth—equal to any in Florida— 
an evidence of the semi-tropical character of 
the chain of Southern sea-islands of which 
James Island forms an important link. 

Here I saw for the first time, in its normal 
habitation, and in all the glory of a thrifty 
growth, the long staple or black-seeded cotton, 
generally known as Sea-Island Cotton. My 
pleasant and courteous new acquaintance said 
that he was cultivating ninety acres, manuring 
as heavily and working as thoroughly as he was 
able; that his freedmen were giving him no 
trouble or cause of complaint, performing their 
regular tasks as under the old system, which 
gave them, when they chose to apply themselves 
closely, the larger portion of the afternoon for 
rest and recreation ; and that it was difficult to 
get them to work in any other way. He men- 
tioned this last circumstance as, with him, an 
obstacle to market gardening, which he said 
might otherwise, at this point, be made ex- 
ceedingly profitable, all the common vegeta- 
bles and small fruits growing there with the 
greatest luxuriance, and the markets of Charles- 
ton and of New York being almost equally ac- 
cessible. 

After making some inquiries in regard to the 
route to Fort Johnson, I set out on my tour of 
exploration. My road, for some distance, lay 
through fields of cotton, corn, and sweet pota- 
toes, all in the best possible condition of tilth 
and growth. Entering, finally, the Fort John- 
son road, I found myself shut in on both sides 











by an immense and impenetrable natural hedge 
of cassino and myrtle interwoven with creep- 
ing and twining plants of many species, among 
which the most prominent is the Muscadine or 
Bullace grapevine, now loaded with its deli- 
cious fruit. Through this hedge a bird could 
scarcely fly ; and to the human vision it forms 
a perfect barrier. Here and there an opening 
gives egress from adjacent fields and permits 
an occasional glimpse of cotton fields, patches 
of corn and sweet potatoes, or of now untilled 
and weedy wastes; but the level characier of 
the country precludes extensive prospects even 
where no obstructions exist. But the verdant 
walls which shut you in. are, unlike fences of 
wood and stone, replefe with objects calculated 
to interest and employ the mind, and to please 
the senses also. Their variety of foliage, their 
thousands of flowers, and just now the rich 
clusters of the ripening muscadine, make one 
little loth to be thus shut in. 

Observing through one of the openings of 
which I have spoken, an old negro at work in 
a patch of the finest cotton I had seen, I en- 
tered and spoke to him. He said that the cot- 
ton belonged to him, but that he rented the 
land from the “ Government.” How jt hap- 
pened that the Goyernment owns land here I 
could not learn. I inquired the distance to 
Fort Johnson. 

“You see dose tall pines, massa ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, you pass dem, and you are dere.” 

The pines seemed near, but the distance 
proved to be greater than I could have believed 
possible. However, I finally passed the pine 
grove, and found myself in the midst of the 
network of batteries and rifle pits which de- 
fended this important point—the eastern end 
of the island. ; 

Ascending the walls of a fort, I gazed around 
me. The prospect I obtained was peculiar and 
characteristic. No sloping hillsides, no beau- 
tiful valleys, no background of purple-tinted 
mountains met my view, but in their place 
were level plains bordered and dotted with 
masses of semi-tropical foliage, green marshy 
flats, long stretches of white beach, and bright 
expanses of inlet, river, bay, and ocean. To- 
ward the east and south stretches the illimit- 
able sea, flecked here and there with white 
sails; on the north lies dreary, desolate Sulli- 
van, with its sand-hills, its forts, and its ruined 
village, and beyond, the bluffs of Mount Pleas- 
ant; northwestward, at the head of her beau- 
tiful bay, and in the embrace of her sister riv- 
ers Cooper and Ashley, rests, as it were on the 
bosom of the waters, the once proud metropo- 
lis of South Carolina—a city of melancholy 
ruins; and on every hand, near and far, forts, 
batteries, and rifle pits. Every spot possesses 
an historic interest. These laboriously cou- 
structed earth-works were the defenses of a 
people struggling against superior numbers, 
wealth, and power in behalf of a cause and a 
land they loved. These plains not long ago 
were tented fields; these groves filtered the 
smoke of a thousand camp-fires. Yonder are 








the ruins of defiant Sumter; across the chan- 
nel old Moultrie, of Revolutionary memory, 
may be faintly discerned, hidden in sand and 
flanked on either hand by the long line of earth- 
works—huge, shapeless heaps of sand they 
seem now—which were thrown up during the 
late civil war. Castle Pinckney, nearer the 
city, has a garrison, and over it floats the old 
flag. 

Enough, perhaps, of sentiment. I had visited 
the island for the most matter-of-fact and prac- 
tical purpose conceivable—to investigate its 
resources—to judge of its adaptation in soil, 
climate, and other conditions for the growing 
of cabbages, beans, peas, potatoes, peaches, 
grapes, figs, and strawberries. 

The soil of James Island is sandy but natu- 
rally fertile, and much of it, unlike ‘that of 
other portions of the State and of the South 
generally, has been improved and rendered still 
more productive by an enlightened system of 
culture. Its great staple has been and is Sea 
Island cotton ; but all the fruits and vegatables 
of the temperate zone, as well as some that be- 
long more properly to the tropics, grow here 
with wonderful luxuriance. 

The climate, as already remarked, is semi- 
tropical. Whether it is the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream, or some other less obvious cause, 
which gives it this abnormal character, I need 
not stop here to inquire. It is certain that 
many trees and plants thrive here that can be 
grown on the mainland only, several degrees 
farther South. The orange and palmetto seem 
as much at home here as in southern Florida. 
I saw many trees of the former loaded with fruit 
and growing luxuriantly. 

A late writer speaking of the climate of the 
Sea Islands in general, says: 

“It is delightful in-winter, which, on ac- 
count of the great preponderance of evergreens, 
hardly differs to the eye from the warmer sea- 
sons, and rises to a splendor in summer and 
autumn that is never experienced elsewhere in 
the same latitudes, while the excess of heat is 
happily tempered by the sea-breezes, which, 
rising with astonishing regularity toward the 
middle of the day, bathe the country far into 
the interior with moist and refreshing cool- 
ness,”"* 

In the forest growth of the island, nearly all 
the principal trees of the South seem to be rep- 
resented. Conspicuous among these are the 
long-leafed pine, the live oak, the Spanish oak, 
the water oak, the great magnolia (M. grandit- 

flora), and the cypress. The pine often grows 
to the height of more than a hundied feet, 
straight, strong, and majestic, and is the true 
monarch of the Southern woods. The live oak, 
too, is a magnificent tree, but just the opposite, 
in almost every respect, of the pine, throwing 
out from a short massive trunk numerous gi- 
gantic and far-reaching branches, covered with 
a dense, glossy, evergreen foliage, and forming 
what seems at a distance like a miniature 
mountain of verdure. Not so grand, perhaps, 
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but more beautiful, is the magnolia, a perfect 
pyramid of bright and shining green flecked at 
the proper season with its great, white, fra- 
grant flowers. Cedars, myrtles, bays, cassinos, 
and other shrubs, covered and interwoven with 
vines, form the undergrowth, or are massed in- 
to impenetrable thickets around the swamp- 
pools and lagoons. Among the vines, in addi- 
tion to the wild grapes already alluded to, the 
trumpet flower and the yellow jasmine or jes- 
samine (Gelsemium sempervirens) are prominent. 
It is the latter which, in the early spring, or, 
more strictly, the latter part of winter, makes 
gay the thickets with its golden bloom and 
loads the air with its unsurpassed fragrance. 

Fort Johnson was, before the war, the site 
of a flourishing little village, not a vestige of 
which, however, now remains. It was the 
summer residence of planters whose planta- 
tions were not considered habitable during the 
hot months, on account of the malaria. Two 
or three negro cabins are the only habitations 
that now meet the eye on this end of the isl- 
and. 

I found the soil less fertile here than at the 
point where I landed, but sufficiently good, 
with some manure and proper cultivation, for 
the production of good crops of cotton, corn, 
vegetable, or fruit. Only a small portion of it 
is now under cultivation. 


To the south of Fort Johnson stretch exten- 
sive marshes permeated by numerous creeks 
and inlets; and on the southeast may be seen 
the low sandy shores of Morris Island and the 
main channel by which ships enter the harbor 
of Charleston. 

Having explored the neighborhood of Fort 
Johnson to my satisfaction, I turned my face 
westward and retraced my steps. 

During this long ramble I had met no white 
person of either sex. The freedmen all seemed 
busy and contented, and I always found them 
respectful and obliging. 

On reaching my landing-place, I found that 
my black water-imps had not returned for me, 
as they had promised. 

I had no reason to regret their defection, for 
at “The Bluff,” a mile or so above, I found a 
boat just ready to sail for the city, on which I 
at once secured a passage. 

At the Bluff is a store. Here, a large num- 
ber of freedmen and freedwomen were gath- 
ered, talking, laughing, and lounging about; it 
was Saturday evening, and the work of the 
day and of the week was over. A planter 
drove up in a mule cart while I was standing 
there. He alighted, and the cart and its black 
driver returned to the plantation. The gentle- 
man lived in the city, and his boat lay at the 
dock ready to take him over. 

My boatmen on the return trip were fine- 
looking black fellows, mirthful and loquacious 
as negroes should be; and the sail down the 
creek and across the bay was. delightful. 

We met many boats returning from the city 
to the island. All of them were filled with 
dusky forms, and strong black arms pulled the 
oars and managed the sails. Some of the boat- 
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men were singing, and their oars kept time with 
the monotonous music of their songs. 

When I reached the Battery, the military 
band was playing martial airs, and crowds of 
gay promenaders were enjoying the refresh- 
ing coolness of the evening breeze. 

I looked back. The long, low shores of 
James Island were growing indistinct, but the 
grove of tall pines near which I had landed in 
the morning, stood out clearly defined against 


the blue sky. Ex.-Ep. 
September, 1867. 
+ a 
INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE 
BARTH. : \ 


Mr. Eprror: An article appearing in the 
November number of the JourNat, treating 
upon the internal condition of the earth, con- 
tains so many absurdities, that I can not for- 
bear pointing some of them out. 

When we have no positive knowledge con- 
cerning a subject toward which our thoughts 
are drawn, speculation upon it may afford us 
considerable entertainment, and if the theories 
we build are not contrary to any of the known 
laws of Nature, sometimes improvement and a 
valuable addition to our stock of ideas may 
result. E 

Ingenious conjectures upon matters unknown, 
and in most cases unknowable to man, have 
from time to time been published in the Jour- 
NAL, but, though generally original and fre- 
quently improbable, they have seldom been 
such as from the nature of things were abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The writer of the article to which I refer 
appears to have forgotten that weight is but a 
relative term, expressive of the power which 
the attraction of gravitation exerts upon all 
substances that are found upon or in the earth, 
or that in however volatile a form move over 
its surface. 

The atmosphere has weight; a swaddling 
band forty miles thick, and pressing upon every 
portion of our globe with a power of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. Hydrogen and 
other buoyant gases, if generated and liberated 
at the bottom of this vast ocean of air, will rise 
through it, as wood does through water, till 
they reach its confines, where, operated upon 
by the same universal law of gravitation, they 
will hover unable to mount upward into empty 
space. If the crust of the earth was hermet- 
ically tight, gases that upon its surface show 
great buoyancy, confined within its center 
would be powerless, having no more sluggish 
substance than themselves to climb upon; the 
only result that would follow such a state of 
things would be, that the crust of the earth, 
having no support, would be crushed inward, 
if not by its own weight, by the tremendous 
pressure of the atmosphere that incloses it. 

If there was an aperture however small, 
through which the atmospheric air eould find 
its way, it would rush in with great force, and 
displace all lighter substances ; and as a hollow 

thin crusted globe such as our ingenious 





theorist supposes the world to be, would hold 
all of an atmosphere that philosophers inform 
us extends in its most rarefied form but forty” 
miles from the earth’s surface, we would be 
left as helpless as fish out of water, with no 
food for our lungs, except perhaps the purest 
hydrogen, that would waste us like a devour- 
ing flame. That there are numerous openings 
in the crust of the earth our writer admits, and 
indeed they are well knowm to exist—prin- 
cipally in the shape of volcanoes—so that the 
fact that the atmosphere instead of passing 
through these still floats around us, is proof 
positive that the interior of the earth consists 
of substances heavier than the.common air. 
Having thus shown the absurdity of the idea 
that the earth is a hollow shell filled with 
buoyant gases, it now remains to be seen 
whether any such contrivance is necessary to 
retain the earth in its position. Gases essen- 
tially buoyant, that is, buoyant in their very 
nature, and mot because acting in a heavier 
substance (if we can conceive. of such _buoy- 
ancy), would certainly have no more effect 
upon the motion of the earth if confined within 
it, than the efforts of a boy to lift himgelf in a 
basket, for they would rise from the centerand 


- press outward in all directions against the cir- 


cumference, thus neutralizing their own power. 
The idea that any substance could be heavy 
enough “to sink the world into perdition” is 
equally absurd; for the greater the weight of 
the materials, all gravitating toward a common 
center, the more solidly is the world bound to- 
gether, and the less likelihood is there of any 
disruption of its parts. A planet paised in 
space has no weight as a whole, and if it felt 
no attraction from other bodies would remain 
motionless forever; or if the Being who created 
it set it in motion, it would continue moying 
eternally onward in a straight line. This 
would be the motion of our earth if it were 
not also influenced by the attraction of the 
sun, which partly overcomes the tendency to 
move in a direct line, and causes it to revolve 
in an orbit. If the earth was increased in 
weight, that is to say in density of material, its 
momentum would be greater, and more power 


would be necessary to swerve it from its 
original straightforward path; at the same 
time its increase of density would strengthen 
the sun’s attraction for it to a corresponding 
degree, and thus one force would neutralize 
the other and no change take place in the 
annual motion of the planet. The effect would 
be the same as placing a pound weight on each 
side of a scale that was before equally balanced. 
Considering these facts, it is plain that the 
writer in the November number is mistaken in 
both his premises and his conclusions, and that 
the density or heaviness of the materials that 
compose the interior of the earth can have no 
effect to weaken its cohesion or sway it from 
its position in respect to the eun. 
“ CoNSHOMON.” 
—_—— <i oo 

GIvE a man a taste for reading, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can scarcely 
fail of making him a.-happy man. You make 
hitn a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary 
of all ages. 
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THE MEDICINE-MAN. 


On Ethnology. 


Trne Obristianity will gain by every «tep which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Sparzheim. 








OUR FLORIDA INDIANS. 

From some cause, the farther south in the 
United States we go, the more civilized the In- 
dians seem to be, the more inclined to civil 
government, tillage of the soil, and the estab- 
lishment of the arts of peace. The Seminoles 
and the Cherokees—especially the latter — 
seem to bear out this proposition. The Indians 
in the West and Northwest are roaming, war- 
like, restless people, with force and fierceness ; 
while among their characteristics artfulness, 
cunning, and cruelty appear to be the chief. 

Black Hawk, one of the most resolute and 
yet most noble of savages, whose head is fa- 
miliar to all readers of the PHrENoLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, was a centralized embodiment of 
the Northwestern Indian character. Big Thun- 
der, whose skull we have in our possession, 
was also an eminent example of uncultured 
fierceness. We have in our collection a cast of 
Osceola, the eminent Seminole chief, the form 
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of whose head was eminently elevated, and 
bears the outline of civilization. The intel- 
lectual and moral organs were largely de- 
veloped. 

It will be seen, by the engraving, that the 
head-dress is only a band or turban, the top of 
the head being bare of everything but nature’s 
own covering. The head seems to rise high at 
the crown, showing Self-Esteem and Firmness 
well marked. The head also appears to be ra- 
ther broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicative of force. The medicine-man has evi- 
dently the better intellect, more power of 
thought, and more dignity. Young Tiger Tail 
may be more forcible and fierce, but has not so 
much dignity or intelligence. 

A valued correspondent has sent us the pho- 
tographs of three Indians from Florida, with 
the following remarks: 

These three Seminole Indians visited Key 
West, Florida, upon the close of the rebellion, 
when they were photographed by Buis, the 
artist. Their tribe, occupying a large portion 
of the Florida peninsula, with great shrewd- 
ness took no part in the “ great conflict ;” for 
the United States in the past had necessarily, 


| as a government, made war upon them, and 
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the Floridian, as a volunteer, was then their 
most bitter and effective enemy ; hence in their 
morass fastness they could preserve their chosen 
neutrality, because both their old enemies had 
their hands full, fightmg one against the other. 
The tribe molested neither rebel nor Union, 
nor did either meddle with them. Before the 
rebellion they had had their periods of war 
and their periods of peace. Isolated from 
other tribes for many years, their conflicts had 
alone been with the white man. Probably 
this warring with white men alone gave more 
character to them as a tribe, and even fastened 
upon them something of the true character of a 
nation, by concentrating their power and loca- 
tion. They have absorbed other tribes, as, for 
instance, the Yemassees of South Carolina; and 
were themselves divided by Billy Bowlegs’ par- 
ty, which went to the Indian Territory a few 
years ago. They have captured negroes, and 
in some instances these have become promi- 
nent in the tribe; yet the negro seemed not 
naturally to affiliate with the Indian as with 
the white man, probably from a taste for a more 


| civilized life, and a desire to see old friends and 
| kindred. 


George W. Ferguson, Esq., of Key West, 
Fla., to whom we are indebted for facts, says : 

“ Young Tiger Tail, who is on the right of 
the picture, I have often seen, and also his fa- 
ther, who is the chief of the Seminoles, and 
also his mother, who was remarkable for her 
beauty. The father is a fine-looking, stout, 
manly character, more so than the son, who is 
now about twenty-four years old.” 

Here is a comely face, with eyes full of 
mirth and lips of affection. There may be dor- 
mant the fierceness of the father in war and 
the openness of the man in peace, qualities 
which time and circumstance may disclose. 
The young man’s make-up is prepossessing. 
We judge he is a favorite with his mother, and 
a beau with the fair ones of the tribe, making 
many a dusky lover jealous. The vital tem- 
perament predominates, and good health and 
good humor are indicated in his organization. 

The medicine-man, seen on the left, is now 
about twenty-eight or thirty years old, and is 
fine-looking and intelligent. With him the 
motive temperament predominates greatly, as 
witness the marked prominence of every feat- 
ure, as if wrought by the“bitter experiences of 
war or a-deeper reach of thought inspired by 
all the requirements of the wild medicine- 
man’s profession. 

His is a bold, confident, self-reliant presence ; 
mentally and physically, he is a superior in his 
tribe, and a fine sample of that once powerful 
race, now fast disappearing before the march 
of civilization. The top-head is well devel- 
oped, the nose finely cut, the lips compressed, 
the eye stern, and the face furrowed—all marks 
of the man of judgment, decision, and action. 
We should not like to make him angry, for all 
the passions find expression in this face, and 
there is the will sufficient to empower them to 
act. 

The one in the background, who is about 
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twenty-eight or thirty, is not a man of note or 
prominence in his tribe. While young Tiger 
Tail has much affection and humor, and the 
medicine-man force and intelligence, this face 
has no remarkable expression of either, but is 
a good specimen of the common “ Injun.” 

The medicine-man, it will-be observed, is 
the most dressed. The two shields upon the 
breast indicate rank of family, which is second 
only to that of young Tiger Tail, who wears 
three ; yet the younger has no sash, scarf, or 
plume to indicate authority or position on ac- 
count of personal prowess or merit. The one 
in the background is wanting in every mark of 
distinction as an Indian. 





THE GOLDIS. 


Tue Goldis, inhabiting the islands and the 
shores of the lower Amoor River, in Eastern 
Asia, are classed, ethnologically, with the great 
Mongolian race. This is determined by the 
characteristic of the Mongols proper, which is 
the obliquity of the eyes, they being depressed 
or bent down at the inner angle. 
brows are black and but little curved; they 
have a broad nose, high cheek-bones, a round 
head and face, while their lips are large and 
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Their eye- | 


thick, and their teeth usually white and sound. | 


This description corresponds very closely to 
our illustration of a Goldi man and woman. 
They are a nomadic race; and though they re- 


semble the original Manchurians, now the gov- | 


erning class in China, they do not appear to be 
possessed of the same energy of character and 
warlike disposition. 

Their chief occupation is feeding their exten- 
sive flocks, or hunting wild game which 
abound in those regions. Travelers and mer- 
chants who have visited them, say that they 
are full of superstitious beliefs, the result of ig- 
norance and the servility to which they are re- 
duced by their priests, who exercise great 
power over them. Their religion is a sort of 
fetich or spirit worship, in which mysterious 
powers are attributed to the heavenly bodies, 
mountains, or any object that exhibits peculiar 
form or properties. 
are made of wood, and sacrificed at times to 
their gods, and numbers of bears are kept in 
every village which are also given as peace 
offerings to their deities. 

The priests are men or women, married or 
single. Their character is acquired by pre- 
tending that the soul of a deceased priest has 
appeared to the individual in a dream, appoint- 
ing him or her his successor. If the priests are 
in function, they wear a long robe of elk skin, 
hung with small and large brass and iron bells ; 
moreover, they carry staves, carved at the top 
into the shape of horses’ heads, also hung with 
bells; and with the assistance of ‘these staves 
they leap to an extraordinary height. Their 
sacrifices are performed in a hut. There are 
no fixed periods for the performance of their 
ceremonies ; births, marriages, and sickness, 
uncommon appearances in the atmosphere, or 








Rude images of ancestors | 



















































































public calamities, are generally the occasions 
which.call for them, The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is fixed upon by cither the shaman or the 
donor; and after the persons uniting in the 
ceremony have assembled, the shaman or 
priest enters the hut, chanting certain words, 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut, and over the 
fire, alcohol and milk, and then orders the ani- 
mal to be killed, which is done by its heart be- 
ing torn out. The skin of the victim is then 
stripped off, and: its flesh, with the exception 
of a few pieces which are thrown into the fire, 
is eaten by the persons assembled. 

Fetichism was probably the ancient religion 
of the Tartar tribes of Asia, and is akin to 
Buddhism and Lamaism. As yet, Christian 
missionaries have not visited the Goldis—at 
least, have not settled permanently among 
them. But there is a large field for Christian 
labor there. 

Their physiognomy would indicate that they 
are of very sluggish temperament; this, added 
to the practice of opium smoking, gives to 
them, especially the men, a dull, imbecile ex- 
pression of countenance. The,head is low and 
broad. The intellect of a low order; they can 
neither plan nor originate, but are simply imi- 
tators, led by the fascinations of their fetich 
priests. Like other human beings, they are 
capable of cultivation. So are the Hottentots. 
But it will require generations to elevate them 
to a plane of Christian education and civiliza- 
tion. Who, of our missionaries, will let in the 
Gospel light upon that dark and benighted 
people ? 


—_—_—— oe 





THERE is a man and his wife—he a mulatto, 
she a poor negro—residing in New York, who 
have several children that are alternately, in 
the order of their birth, white and black; the 
white ones having albino characteristics. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL—HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 
BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGR. 


[concLUDED.] 

AFTER the battle of Marston Moor, the Parlia- 
mentary generals seemed to play into the 
hands of the king ; and Cromwell formally im- 
peached his commanding officer, the Earl of 
Manchester, and our hero was a thorn in his 
side, even to the commander-in-chief (the Ear] 
of Essex). At length the Commons voted 
themselves into a grand committee to take in- 
to. consideration “the sad condition of the 
kingdom,” etc. There was silence for a long 
time, some looking one upon another, none 
bold enough to touch the impeachment, when 
Cromwell arose and opened and said : 

“That it was now a time to speak, or forever — 
to hold the tongue; the important occasion be- 
ing no less than to save a nation out of a bleed- 
ing, nay, almost a dying condition, which the 
long continuance of the war had brought it in- 
to,” etc. His whole speech was very moder- 
ate, casting very little reflection on the Parlia- 


| mentary commanders, but urging the necessity 





of sinking personal considerations in the great 
good of the commonwealth. The result was 
the passage of the famous “ Self-Denying Or- 
dinance,” and the remodeling of the army un- 
der Sir Thomas Fairfax; but Cromwell was 
exempted from the Self-Denying Ordinance, 
and allowed to keep the field, and on the 14th 
of June, 1644, the great battle of Naseby was 
fought, and the King’s cause lost. The repeat- 
ed victories of our hero followed until not a foe 
was left in the field. 

At length the king was-beheaded, and six 
months, afterward Cromwell was made Lord 
*Tjedtenant! of, Ireiarid; ahtl*sent, tot put ‘down | 
"the? rebellion: there. + Fle reached ‘the’ trish 
capital August 25th, 3649; teok the field on 
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the 80th, and in nine days struck terror 
through the land. His career in Ireland has 
been abundantly censured forrits tron cruelty, 
but we must remember the times, and that 
there was much of a religious tone in the war. 
Doubtless Cromwell and his troops considered 
their work a Protestant vengeance for the 
then recent Catholic massaere. 

Then came the invasion of Scotland, and 
Cromwell became Captdin-General of the land 
forces. In Scotland, his army was reduced by 
immense losses, Scotland was ever a formi- 
dable foe for England to invade; and even the 
mighty Cromwell nearly gplit upon that rock. 
He drew off his remaining forces, now scarcely 
twelve thousand men, toward Dunbar, where 
he shipped his baggage ‘and sick. The Scots 
followed him ¢losely, now increased to twen- 
ty-seven thousand, anticipating triumph; and 
Charles IL «himself was soon to be at their 
head to suddenly fall upon the remnant of 
Cromwell's army. Ourhero, in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, thus describes their for- 
lorn condition, and yet how characteristic of 
the marvelous tone and mighty faith of the 
“ army of the Lord !” 

“The enemy lying in the posture before 
mentioned, having these advantages, we lay 
very near him; being sensible of our disad- 
vantages, having some weakness of flesh, but 
yet consolation and support from the Lord 
himself to our poor, weak faith, wherein I be- 
lieve not a few among us shared; that because 
of their ‘numbers, because of their advantages, 
because of their ‘confidence, because of our 
weakness,: because of our strait we were in 
the mount, and in the mount the Lord would 
be seen, and that he would find out a way of 
deliverance and salvation for us, and indeed 
we had our consolations and hopes.” 

Hopes indeed! Hopes, then, in his own 
mighty soul, and the grand faith that he was 
an instrument of God! Consolations? Con- 
solations, then, that God and himself were 
equal to the task of saving, in its direst ex- 
tremity, the great cause of the people versus 
the king! What if in him was the splendid 
assumption that Oliver Cromwell was the em- 
bodiment of the people? What even if he 
was tempted at times by the glittering bauble 
of acrown? There is something divine in the 
one, something very human in the other. But 
Yromwell was true to his grand inspirations, 
and even when he became mightier than any 
king that ever sat upon England’s throne, he 
lived to the glory of the nation and to make 
the English people great. The cause of the 
nation now, as so many times before, hung 
upon Cromwell and a few fighting, praying 
men. Such a crisis ever brought out the man 
and made his grand assumption strongest in 
words and deeds, that the Lord of Hosts was 
on his side and the man Cromwell his chief 
captain. And who shall say that this grand 
assumption had not a world’s prophecy in 
its burden, seeing that republicanism is the 
ord’ fnyat* jssugt > Who, sh) ‘say’ tliat ie 
Hack 65 a*divihel drigin- than Crémwell's soul, 
or that it was, not, the vice of the world’s 





Providence speaking in him, though he under- 
stood it not; prophesying in the actions of its 
mightiest instrument With all his imperfec- 
tions of the empire of peoples above kings 
wrought out by God-fearing men? Such 
were the Pilgrim Puritans; such were George 
Washington and the Revolutionary sires! 
With the whole Scots army on the right, the 
sea on the left,and the whole nation of Scot- 
land behind, yet Cromwell heard the voice, 
“in the mount the Lord would be seen.” 
When the sires of our own independence 
were there, they saw him too. 

On the night preceding the memorable 3d 
of September, 1650, while the Scots yet “ hov- 
ered upon the hills like a thick cloud mena- 
cing ruin and destruction,’ Cromwell called 
his chief officers together and gave general 
fnstruction to the army to seek the Lord. 
After devotions he assumed his wonted seren- 


ity, and “bade all take heart, for God had cer- 


tainly heard them and would appear for them.” 
On the morning he caused a detachment to 
attack the enemy at six o’clock; and when he 
saw that the Scots were coming down the 
heights he exclaimed: “God is delivering 
them into our hands; they are coming down 
to us!” His generalship was as magnificent 
as his inspiration, and when the sun was ris- 
ing in his majesty he cried aloud: “ Now let 
God arise, and his enemies shall be smitten!” 
But they were not the Scots and the re- 
nowned General who had fought with Crom- 
well at Marston Moor against Charles I., but 
they who fought against Cromwell and his 
little host for Charles IL In a little more 
than an hour, with very little loss on our 
hero’s side, the enemy was thrown into a 
panic, upward of four thousand were killed, 
and in the chase upward of ten thousand 
taken prisoners, including one hundred and 
forty chief officers. 

Subsequently Charles II. marched into Eng- 
land at the head of a formidable Scotch army, 
to the dismay of Parliament; but Cromwell 
followed him, and in the battle of. Worcester 
Charles IL.’s hopes during Cromwell’s life 
were annihilated. Besides the slain of the 
king’s army, ten thousand six hundred were 
taken prisoners, including all the principal 
generals, and six hundred officers besides. 
Then followed the chapter of events that 
made Cromwell for life “Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

The reign of Parliament had been a reign 
of England’s might, and it gave abundant 
proof that England, as a republic, with the 
potent spirits of the nation ruling, would far 
eclipse the glory of her monarchical career. 
When Cromwell returned from Scotland vic- 
torious, the English navy, on its side, had 
“swept from the seas the friends of the Inqui- 
sition and the enemies of freedom, and had 
broken for ever the maritime power of the 
Dutch.” Nor did the prestige of England 
decline after the might of the nation had be- 
come embodied in the name and person of 
Cromwell. The powers of Europe attributed 
the giant force which England manifested, 
both at home and abroad, to the genius and 





force of Cromwell himself. From the first 
the cause of the nation was won in him, and 
he had inspired his countrymen with his own 
nature and the fervor of the times. In fact, 
Cromwell- was an embodiment of the times; 
and the strongest expression of the religious 
and political temper of England during his 
life. It was the same temper as that which 
has since brought forth the American nation, 
with its glorious republicanism and constitu- 
tional religious liberty. Indeed, the same men 
that gave birth to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land gave birth to Anglo-Saxon America. 
They were puritanic and republican in their 
very genius, and Cromwell, even when on the 
throne, was but a Puritan and a republican 
still. He was but a President for life, made 
such because he was the lion of the age; and 
no man could be King or President while a 
Cromwell lived, excepting Cromwell himself. 
He was not transmittible in hereditary rule. 
He was not the king but the people; and, at 
last, the people bore the name of Cromwell. 
It was the name of all England. The nation 
adopted it because it was the strongest name 
in itself, at the time, like the man. But for- 
eign powers could better understand the might 
of republican, puritanic England of the seven- 
teenth century when crowded into a name 
and a man, than it could in the grand ideal of 
the people’s sovereignty. Kingdom was an 
easier problem for monarchs to solve in that 
age than republic, and they hastened to throw 
themselves at the foot of Cromwell’s throne. 
At his court there were ambassadors from 
France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Den- 
mark, striving which should most abjectly 
prostrate themselves and their respective na- 
tions to the man whose force of character 
broke the charm of monarchy and first showed 
to the world the might of the Anglo-Saxon 
race without a king. It was a novel spectacle 
then, though Cromwell’s Puritan brethren in 
America have since magnified and glorified 
that spectacle for the world to look up to. 
Spain, through its ambassador, assured 
Cromwell of its affection for him, and said 
the Spanish minister, “if he would go a step 


| further, and take upon him .the crown, that his 


master would venture the crown of Spain to 
defend him in it.” France, on her side, offered 
to enter into a league, defensive and offensive, 
with England, and to make war upon Spain; 
or if England did it upon her own account, 
France would contribute to the charge. The 
Dutch agents, ascribing the destruction of 
their maritime power to the genius of Crom- 
well rather than to the warlike ability of Par- 
liament, were urgent for peace; and Denmark 
had sent a special envey to congratulate his 
Highness, and was highly pleased to be in- 
cluded in the Dutch treaty; while the terms 
granted to Portugal were in the loftiest tone, 

and enforced with a high hand. To win the ~ 
good-will of Cromwell, Lochart, his ambassa- 
dor, was received at the French court with all 
the homage due to the minister of the first 
monarch in Europe; at the- same time, to 
please England, Cardinal Mazarine refused 
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to see Charles II., who had traveled through 
France to meet him at the foot of the Pyre- 
nean hills; nor would the minister of France 
so much as speak to Charles’ envoy. In the 
terms of his:treaties with Holland and Portu- 
gal, the Dutch flag was to be struck at sea, 
upon all oeeasions,to the English ; restitution 
was to be made for losses sustained by the 
East India Company; they were to exclude 
the Prince of Orange and his descendants, 
prosecute and punish the authors of the mas- 
sacre committed by their countrymen at Am- 
boyna, and make satisfaction to the heirs and 
executors of the English sufferers. Denmark, 
by humble pleading, was at length permitted 
by Cromwell to be included in the treaty as 
an ally of the States of Holland, but upon the 
same stern demand for ample restitution. The 
treaty was concluded under novel circumstan- 
ces. The brother of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor had been concerned in a murder of an 
English gentleman, arising out of a quarrel 
between the principals and their trains. He 
fled to the refuge of his brother’s house; but in 
vain did he plead that he was by his royal 
master constituted ambassador in his brother’s 
absence, and was, in consequence, exempt by 
the law of nations from trial. Cromwell was 
the law of stern justice, and he would make 
nations submit to that. The ambassador’s 
brother, and those concerned with him, were 
tried by an English jury, and all sentenced to 
be hanged; and the only grace that could be 
won from Cromwell by the ambassador was 
the ax instead of the gallows for his brother, 
while the afflicted ambassador signed the 
treaty with Cromwell at eight in the morning 
of the day of his brother’s execution, and 
hastily embarked at Gravesend. When the 
king of Portugal hesitated to confirm the 
treaty, Cromwell sent word to his famous 
admiral, Blake, “ to take, and seize upon 
the fleet or fleets bel to the king of 
Portugal,” etc., which Blake quickly commu- 
nicated to the Portuguese king, who there- 
upon ratified the treaty with all haste, and as 
an offering for mercy and favor sent a large 
sum of money, whieh was immediately ship- 
ped to England. 

After much weighing of the matter he de- 
cided upon throwing the might of England 
against Spain and with France, and thus he 
completed what Elizabeth had begun ; and from 
that day Spain was wiped out of Europe as 
the great continental chief, and France took her 
place. He is blamed for having thus disturbed 
the “balance of power” in Europe, but Eng- 
land had not outlived Elizabeth’s days; and 
France had, during the revolution, not 
offended, while Spain had been guilty of 
unprovoked ¢cruelties toward the Puritans in 
America, The champion of the Independ- 
ents, and of religious liberty everywhere, dis- 
patched this noble epistle to Rome: “Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, to the 


Pope of Rome. Let the Piedmontese worship 
God accord to their own consciences, or 
my fleets shall be seen in the Mediterranean, 
and the thunder of my cannon shall be heard 
in the Vatican.” 





On one occasion, after reading a character- 
istic letter from Blake to his council, relating 
how that gallant admiral had asserted the 
rights of some English sailors which had been 
violated by Spaniards, by threatening to de- 
stroy a Spanish town in three hours after 
notice unless satisfaction was given, Crom- 
well exultingly remarked, that “he hoped he 
should make the name of an Englishman as 
great as ever that of a Roman had been.” And 
this was before he had declared war with 
Spain. 


War with Spain came. Cromwell's admi- 
ral, Blake, broke the power of Spain at sea, 
while six thousand troops were sent to help 
Louis XIV. against the Spaniards. The siege 
of Dunkirk followed, at which were present 
with the French army the king, the famous 
Marshal Turenne, and the great Prince Conde. 
Dunkirk was to be delivered up to Cromwell 
when taken. The French were for raising 
the siege; but the English commanders threat- 
ened that if the siege were raised, the alliance 
with England would “be broken the same 
hour.” The French army was allowed to be 
drawn out; but the English, impatient for 
the attack, fell upon the Spanish van with so 
much fury that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order; then they fell on the main body, which 
were also defeated after a desperate resist- 
ance. And all this was wrought without the 
aid of the French, more than the trivial sup- 
port of a body of cavalry. At the close of the 
glorious engagement, Marshal Turenne with 
about one hundred officers came up to the 
English and alighted, and embraced the offi- 
cers, telling them that they never saw a more 
glorious action in their lives; and that they 
were so transported that they had not the 
power to move or do a thing. The great 
Prince Conde said “ he had never seen so gal- 
lant an action as that day’s performance by the 
English.” No, for till that day he had not 
seen the army fight whose battle-cry was, 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us!”—never seen 
the might of Cromwell’s “ God-fearing men” 
whom he had called into a host, and filled 
with his own spirit so as to be invincible 
against the force of Charles with all his at- 
traction of “right divine,” and of all Europe 
when it stood against the army of the Lord 
and His chosen captain. That is just what 
Cromwell believed himself to be. He was the 
incarnation of hypocrisy and ambition, was 
the judgment of England after it apostatized 
back into the superstition of king-craft. But 
that judgment was burdened with the fool’s 
emptiness. It explains nothing, but adds to 
the great Puritan-republican problem of the 
seventeenth century an infinite mystification. 
Hypocrisy is not inspired; but Crémwell in- 
spired a nation and awed a world. His very 
policy to win the great issue with “ God-fear- 
ing men” is a proof at once of his great hu- 
man insight and of his own genuine char- 
acter. He was not only one of the “ God-fear- 
ing men,” a fact which made him invincible, 
and the cause invincible, and his army invin- 
cible; but as a statesman and a general, out- 












side of his own religious consistency, he was 
an enthusiast upon the subject of placing the 
empire upon the shoulders of men who feared 
God. The “divine” John Milton and his 
patriot brothers, who were themselves in- 
spired by the same spirit, did not look upon 
him as a hypocrite; and it is worthy of Mil- 
ton’s poetic immortality that it was his pen 
which wrote those magnificent letters to the 
European monarchs—such as the one to the 
Pope of Rome at the dictation of the mighty 
Cromwell. Call the man a grand fanatic if 
you must call him names, for itis one of those 
epithets that makes splendid fools of us and 
satisfies us immensely, The great problem of 
the times and the man might haye had more 
than man in it, but anyhow it is big enough to 
be commanding if we call it by no er or 
stronger name than Cromwell. » when 
he lived, there was a “ British lion?” and were 
he and Puritan-republican England of the 
seventeenth century alive again, we should 
not have the satisfaction of calling the mother 
country “old granny,” as now we do. He 
reigned as Lord Protector for the brief space 
of five years, and he died the “grand fanatic” 
that he had lived—Thomas Cromwell, one of 
his biographers, says “more like a mediator 
than a sinner.” A man’s last moments and 
prayers which could call up such a fancy 
have volumes in them. England never was 
so great in religious and national force as 
when Cromwell reigned. It was that nation’s 
golden era. Two years. after the accursed 
house of the Stuarts was restored, and “the 
bones of the Puritan hero, with those of two 
of his fellow-soldiers and workers for what 
they felt was God’s truth, were hung on Ty- 
burn gallows.” But Cromwell and his Puri- 
tan brethren, with their republican cause, have 
received a glorious resurrection in our Ameri- 
can nationality. 
oe 

Tue Lares Towns or Brrrary.—The pop- 
ulation of London in the middle of the present 
year was estimated by the Registrar-General at 
3,082,372 ; Edinburg (eity) 176,081; of Dublin 
(city and some suburbs) 819,210 ; of the borough 
of Liverpool, 492,489; of the city of Manchester, 
362,823, and of the borough of Salford, 115,013; 


of the city of Glasgow, 440,979; of the borough 
of Birmingham, 948; of the borough of 
Leeds, 282,428; of the borough of Sheffield, 225,- 
199: of the city of Bristol, 165,576 ; of the bor- 
ough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 124,860; of the 
borough of Hull, 106,740. 


WaAsuHINeTon, before the rebellion, contained 
a population of 65,900 souls; but to-day it is 
said to have @ population of 130,000, count- 
ing in the suburb of Georgetown. The build- 












ings erected during the present number 
not less than 1,500, and yet rents continue ex- 
orbitantly and comfortable d ngs are 
hard to at any price. “he orthern ideas of 
business have taken” pee way of 
letting well enough and is a new 
spirit of enterprise which promises 
to make the city worthy of being the national 
metropolis. 
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EUROPE—ITS SOVERBIGNTIES. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
aes 

Europe is the smallest, but the most popu- 
lous and highly cultivated of the three grand 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere. Its area 
is estimated at nearly 3,800,000 square miles 
—about 800,000 more than the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Walrussia—while 
it has a population of nearly 270,000,000, an 
average of 78% for each square mile. This 
area is divided into about forty-five kingdoms, 
principalities, and republics, each governed by 
its hereditary monarch or elective council. 
The largest of the subdivisions is the empire 
of Russia, which contains a population of 
nearly 70,000,000, and an area of 2,042,000 
square miles—over half the entire continent. 
The smallest nationality is the little republic 
of San Marino, with its sovereign council. It 
comprehends but twenty-four square miles of 
territory and over eight thousand inhabitants. 
As it may not be known to most of our read- 
ers to what extent republican principles may 
have obtained a foothold in European legisla- 
tion, we will state that, besides San Marino, 
there are five states whose form of govern- 
ment is republican. These are Andorra, pop- 
ulation in 1860, 15,000; the free city of Ilam 
burg, population 222,379; the Icnian Islands, 
population 227,194; T ubec, population 55,423 ; 
and the Swiss Confederation, population 
2,534,250. San“wiched as these small samplcs 
of popular rule are by the greater and more or 
less absolute monarchies of Europe, and pre- 
serving so firmly their peculiar national char- 
acteristics, we, as Americans, can not but ex- 
perience a thrill of pride as we behold thus 
clearly exemplified the strong and enduring 
principles of republicanism. 

Of the thirty-nine other nations we will 
particularize but eleven of the most influen- 
tial, giving a few details concerning each, and 
a brief biographical review of its sovereign. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prominent among the first-rate powers stands Great 
Brirary, the nature of whose government isa limited 
monarchy. With Ireland the area of this country is a 
little over 121,000 equare miles, while its population is 
little short of 30,000,000. Its chief city, London, ie one 
of the largest cities in the world, and the most important 
in commercial enterprise. 

Victoria I. Alexandrina, Queen of England, was born 
at Kensington Palace, May 21th, 1819, and is the only 
child of the late Edward Duke of Kent, son of King 
George III. She succeeded to the throne on the death of 
William IV., her uncle, June 2th, 1887, and was crowned 
June Wth, 1838. February 10th, 1840, she was married to 
Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha. She has had nine 
children, all of whom are living. Her reign is unexam- 
pled in English history for its tranquillity and political 
influence in Enropean affairs. 

Victoria, who is she? and what of her? She isa 
woman considerably under the average in stature, and 
may be described as “ short and dumpy.” She has blue 
eyes, light hair, a round, plump face, and a well-formed 
head. Her most remarkable trait is a high moral sense, 
not very common to women in her position. She was a 
dntifal child, a faithfal wife, a loving mother, a de- 
vout Christian, and every way a good ruler. If she be in 
some degree nervous, excitable, or eccentric, she is no 
different or worse than the majority of women. Ethno- 
logically, she is a good type of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teutonic element predominating. 
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FRANCE, 

A monarchy with a national Assembly, mcludes a ter- 
ritory 210,732 square miles in extent, with a population 
of nearly 37,000,000. Parie, the capital, is considered 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world, and ranks 
next to London in population. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, the youngest 
son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, was born in Paris, April 20th, 1808. 
After a strangely checkered career, in which proscription 
and banishment are marked features, he was selected 
in 1848 one of the deputies to the National Assembly. 
In May, 1850, he was made President of France. In No- 
vember, 1852, he was elected Emperor by a popular vote, 
and so proclaimed under the title of Napoleon ITI. 

Napoleon is something like his uncle in ambition and 
cunning, but unlike him in native ability. He has less 
self-reliance, less intellectual reach or comprehensive- 
ness. He is more influenced by advisers, and will steer 
his course so as to avoid the rocks on which his uncle 
foundered. In him there is something more of the sensual 
than of the spiritual, but nevertheless he has a spirit 
potent fora moderate degr-e of good, or for great mis- 
chief. His aims, his ambitions, are all in the direction 
of self-gratification. It will never be said of him that 
he subordinated Louis Napoleon for the good of any- 
thing, or anybody. His ruling motives are love of 
praise and love of power. 

Eugenie Marie De Guzman, Empress of the French, 
was born at Granada, in Spain. May Sth, 1826, and is the 
second danghter of the Count of Montijo. She was 
married to the Emperor Napoleon III. January 30th, 
1853. In the absence of the Emperor during the Italian 
war of 1959 she exercised the office of Regent. Eugenie 
is asensitive, delicate creature, very much lixe ten thou- 
sand other highly cultured, fashionable ladies. Her eyes 
are blue, her hair is light, and her general organization 
fine and delicate. She is the mother of one fragile child, 
about whose life and health there is much anxiety in 
royal circles. We give his portrait elsewhere. Eugenie 
exhibits her benevolence by yisiting asylums, hospitals, 
prisons, and workshops. She has a pleasant word for 
those who need it, and sweet smiles for those who do 
not. Her brain is neither large nor small, but is fairly 
developed in most respects. She is neither a philoso- 
pher nor an imbecile. With ordinary care and nursing, 
it may be reasonably presumed that she will be able to 
spin ont a moderately protracted existence. Whatever 
influence she exefts, we may safely hope to be in the 
direction ef her better nature. 

RUSSTA, 

The empire of Russia, embracing as it does nearly 
half the entire area of Europe, possesses the elements 
of great power and influence. Its sovereign is absolute. 
Of the population and extent of, the country we have 
already spoken. Within a few years past, under the ad- 
ministration of energetic monarchs, it has taken position 
inferior to none among the continental nations. 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was born April 
29th, 1818. He was carefully educated, and in early life 
accustomed to military discipline. His accession to the 
throne occurred March 2d, 1855, since which time his 
administration of the government has been characterized 
by measures eminently conducive to peace, and the 
intellectual and social improvement of his subjects. 

Alexander is a brisk, active, wide-awake, go-ahead 
sort of a man. He inherits something of his father's 
strength, and more of his mother’s amiability, sympathy, 
taste, and refinement. He is still comparatively young, 
and may hope to grow into comparative greatness or 
power. A marked feature in his character is the ex- 
pression of enterprise, activity, and intelligence. We 
think the world will be no worse for his having lived in 
it. At present, he is proving his good sense by adopt- 
ing the new inventions of Americans, including railways, 
steamships, etc.; also by selling useless or unavail- 
able territory. When he shall take that other great step 
in the direction of absolute freedom for all his people, 
he will place his nation on the high road to the front. 


PRUSSIA, 

Lately considerably advanced in political importance 
by reason of her successes in the war with Austria, is a 
constitutional monarchy, and posscszes upward of 110,000 
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square miles of country, with nearly 18,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. In agricultural and mineral resources Prussia is 
exceeding rich, while in manufactures she is scarcely 
second to any nation. 

William L., King of Prussia, was born March 22d, 1797. 
He is the second son of Frederick William III. During 
the illness of his brother, Frederick William TV., in 1858, 
he was four times commissioned with the direction of 
the government until October 9th, 1858, when he was 
formally declared regent. He became king Jannary 2ist, 
1861, and though advaneed in years is skillful and ener- 
getic as a sovereign. 

This faée indicates a strong will, great dignity, stead- 
fastnese, practical common sense, ambition, large 
Approbativeness, and great love for display. Mark 
the head and face of this dignitary! Self-Esteem and 
Firmness are especially prominent, but the head, as a 
whole, is neither large nor of the finest model. Without 
his more forcible Bismarck, King William would have 
beem less successful in military or political achievements. 
Still, there are evidences of an immensely strong will 
and desire to “have his own way.” He is neither very 
great nor very good, though his aims for liberty, educa- 
tion, and religious freedom are all in the right direction. 
He is in danger of becoming crusty, and of losing what 
little amiability he has. 


AUSTRIA, 

The largest of the German nationalities, having an 
extent of country of 247,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion exceeding 35,000,000. The government partakes of 
the nature of an absolute monarchy. Previous to 1866 
Austria was considered the first of the German king- 
doms. Its ¢ontest with Prussia, resulting in the cession 
of Luxembarg to that power, and its general submission 
to Prussian dictation, has considerably reduced its 
political influence in the diplomatic circles of Europe. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was born August 
18th, 1830, and is the eldest son of the Archduke Francis 
and Sophia, a princess of Bavaria. In youth he was 
taught to speak all the languages of his somewhat mixed 
dominions. He succeeded to the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his uncle, Ferdinand I., December 2d, 1848. His 
reign has not been marked by prosperity, but rather by 
internal disaffections among the different provinces of 
his empire and by external complicities with neighboring 
powers, which, owing to injudicious management on his 
part, have cost him a considerable portion of his territory. 

This is a high and narrow rather than deep and broad 
head. He is neither gross nor coarse, but refined and 
elevated in his tastes and character. He would seek the 
elevation of all, as well as his own promotion, and if he 
fails, it will be more the error of judgment or of bad 
counsels than from any predisposition to vice on his 
part. He may be ontgeneraled by more capable and 
cunning men, bat his motives would be good. He is 
only great because of his office or position, not in natural 
power or ability. We doubt not that he will improve 
with age. The experiences he has had of late should 
tend to open his mind to progress and improvement. 


DENMARK. 

The King of Denmark is an absolute monarch, yet 
there is a limited popular representation by a national 
congress. Dénmark comprehends an extent of territory 
amounting to 21,90 square miles. The number of in- 
habitants exceeds 2,575,000. Uninterrupted peace and 
enterprising commercial relations have marked the policy 
of thie nation for several years past. 

Charles Frederick Augustus, King of Denmark, with 
the title of Christian [X., was born July 19th, 1798, and 
succeeded to the throne November 15th, 1868, Frederick 
VII. having died childless.. The commencement of his 
reign was somewhat turbulent, owing to the claims pre- 
ferred by theduchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the suc- 
cession tn the person of Prince Frederick. claims 
were urged with eo much pertinacity that 4 
imminent, but was averted by the intervention 
of the great powers of Europe, Pr eprmsices age ga 
“ Treaty of May Sth, 1862. 

Judged from the we should say this gentle- 
man would consider himself “a nice young man.’ He 
is evidently tasty and@ testy. He haS a broad head, a 
small cerebellum, and is not very high in Vencration and 








Spirituality. Activity and executiveness are both well 


indicated. There is nothing in this countenance worthy 
of elaborate remark or description. We think he has 
mistaken his calling; that he would have made a better 
mechanic, engineer, or artist than king or statesman. 
We see nothing in this man that would incline an 
American citizen to take off his hat and bow in humble 
meekness to his “angust majesty.” On the contrary, a 
passable Republican or Democrat would consider himself 
the better man, notwithstanding his royal kingship. 


HOLLAND. 

The Kingdom of Holland, otherwise known as the 
Netherlands, includes various provinces, comprising to- 
gether a territory of 13,584 square miles. Its population 
is upward of 3,700,000. The government is that of a 
limited constitutional monarchy—hereditary in the male 
line, but by default of that, in the female. The legislative 
power is shared by the king and the two chambers of the 
states-general. Considered with respect to its size, 
Holland is the most flourishing commercial nation on 
the face of the globe. 

William III., Alexander Panl Frederick Lodewijk, 
King of Holland, was born at the Hague, February 19th, 
1817, and ascended the throne March 17th, 1849. His 
reign has been marked by important reforms in the ad- 
ministrative policy of the government, and by a careful 
observance of its constitutional principles. In 1889 he 
married the Princess Sophia of Wurtemburg, by whom 
he has two sons now living. 

This is a strongly-marked character. The head is 
broad between the ears, indicating energy and force. It 
is high and full in intellect, indicating strong, practical 
common sense and good reflective powers. It is wide 

through Constructiveness and Acquisitiveness, indicat- 
ing invention, mechanism, and economy. He would 
appreciate machinery and its uses, and also works of art 
and their beauty. There are also high soldierly qualities 
manifested here, and he is not wanting in moral sense. 
He would be energetic, self-relying, devotional, tasteful 


some energy, although he truckles considerably to the 
weightier powers of Europe. 

Characteristically, Victor Emanuel} is a proud, puffed- 
up, pompous little man. Should he be seen alone in the 
streets of New York or Chicago, he would, undoubtedly, 
and most truthfully, be pronounced a “gel.” He has 
been made great more by accident thamby any special 
act or merit of his own. He lacks the grandeur and . 
nobleness of high and honorable manhood, afd will play 
the sycophant to those who permit him toserve. Ap- 
probativeness and love of show or display form the 
leading traits in his weak character. “Vanity of vani- 
ties’’—with him, all is vanity. We see no hope for Italy 
while he is in the way to block the wheels of progress. 
We can not doubt that Providence will remove him in 
good time, when the people will have been sufficiently 
developed to become self-regulating. 


SPAIN. 

Spain, oceupying the larger portion of the peninsula 
at the southwestern extremity of continental Europe, 
has territory amounting to over 176,500 square miles. 
Its population is nearly 15,500,000. The character of the 
government is that of a constitutional monarchy, with a 
legislative assembly of two chambers, Spain, at one time 
a dominant state in Europe, is now comparatively weak 
and unimportant. 

Isabella II., Queen of Spain, was born in October, 1830. 
Ferdinand VII., her father, died near the close of the 
year 1833, having appointed by will Maria Christina, his 
queen, regent until the young queen should attain the 
age ofeighteen. After a turbulent administration of the 
regency, Isabella was declared queen, but the continued 
interference of her mother in public affairs led to her 
expulsion from Spain in 1954, leaving Isabella in pos- 
session of the throne. 

Our artist has overdrawn, modified, and beautified the 
head and face of this voluptuous woman. In her, the 





affectionate, ambitious, and sympathetic, but he is only 
moderately developed in Cautiousness. Among all the 
sovereigns he has as favorable an organization as any 
one among them. Were he an American, we should 
probably feel proud of him. 


BELGIUM. 

This state has a territory of 11,268 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 5,000,000. It is governed by a king, 
whose powers are limited, and in connection with him 
there is a national council of two chambers. This 
country is the most densely populated in Europe, and is 
celebrated for the extent and character of its mannu- 
factures. 

The present King of the Belgians, Leopold III., was 
born at Brussels, April 9th, 1835, and succeeded his father 
in the occupancy of the throne in 1866. At the age of 
eighteen he married Marie, Archduchess of Austria. 

Evidently a well-meaning, kindly-disposed young man. 
He has a large and well-formed brain, with a strong and 
healthy body; moreover, he has for a wife one of the 
most charming women living. We shall look for progress 
in his reign, though we can scarcely hope—educated as 
he was, in a school of monarchical teachings—that he will 
adopt the broader and better methods of a d 


tic 


vital temp t and animal p ties predomi- 
nate; she is more animal than mental, more sensual 
than spiritual. We grant that, as compared with most 
ladies, she has more to struggle against than many 
others, in order to subordinate the passions to higher 
principles. It was unfortunate that one with such ten- 
dencies should have been placed in such a responsible 
and conspicnous position. Her example is anything 
but good or elevating. There will be comparatively few 
mourners when she shall be called hence. A poor, im- 
pulsive, selfish, sensual woman. 
PORTUGAL, 

Is 38,663 square miles in extent, and contains nearly 
4,000,000 of inhabitants, Itisa constitutional monarchy, 
and possesses some eminence, mainly on account of its 
maritime position. 

Dom Louis L., the present King of Portugal, is the 
second son of Dona Maria II. and Prince Ferdinand ot 
Saxe Coburg. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pedro Y., near the close of the year 
1861, and is now about twenty-six years of age. 

Passable, only passable ; great in nothing except in his 
own estimation. Propped up by a parliament of older 
and wiser men, restrained by the good social and bigh 





republic. 
ITALY. 


The geographical position of Italy is such as should 
contribute greatly to its importance as a maritime 
nation. Its extent of seacoast is the largest among 
European nations. Its arca, including the recent ac- 
quired province of Venetia and the Papal Possessions, 
exceeds 112,250 square miles. Its inhabitants number 
over 25,000,000. The government is a constitutional 
monarehy. Italy is now emerging from the condition of 
comparative obscurity which has been her lot for cen- 
turies, and seems likely to take and maintain a respect- 
able status among civilized nations. 

Victor Emanuel II., King of Italy, formerly King of 
Sardinia, was born March 14th, 1820. He succeeded to 
the throne of Sardinia on the abdication of his father in 
March, 1849. In the war for Italian independence, so ably 
promoted by Garibaldi against Austria, he secured the 
esteem of his subjects and the regard of the distinguished 
patriot, and took the title of King of Italy, March 17th, 


moral infil of others, he may be kept on the track; 
but if left to himself we doubt if his course would be 
“onward and upward.” Grace will do much for those 
who do but little for themselves, provided they put them- 
selves in the way of it. He will need all good influences 
to keep him straight. He has a voluptuons expression, 
indicating more of the animal than of the spiritual. 
Stripped of his royal birthright, of his equipage and 
trappings, he would be‘leftan ordinary human being, 
with nothing special to recommend him ; Dut he is young, 
and may improve. 


OURSELVES. 
SOME nawnebpeeie Hrvqntenn BY THE FORE- 


In contrast agree these male arid female 
monarchs, Americans lose nothing. We may 
find in every State Legislature throughout 
our Union fifty, or a hundred, men who are 





1861. His reign since that time has been marked by 





the peers of any of these hereditary kings, 
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queens, or emperors. Indeed, they are only 
poor frail human beings, like the rest of us. 
They eat, drink, and sleep the same, and are 
not blest with more faculties of mind, or more 
bones or muscles of body. They strut, swell, 
swagger, and show temper when they need 
not. They are superior in nothing but the 
accidental circumstance of birth; and this 
more frequently costs them their heads than it 
insures tranquillity of mind or growth in moral 
power. Human monarchies are human impo- 
sitions, and must go down before the onward 
march of intelligence, freedom, and Christian- 
ity. How significant the words of the inspired 
writer in allusion to the cry of the Israelites 
for a king! “And He gave them a king in 
His anger ;” as if the institution of the mo- 
narchical system was in chastisement for in- 
constaney and unbelief. 

Let any reasonable man—be he American or 
European—contemplate successively affairs in 
Europe and in America, and he will declare 
himself more favorably disposed toward the 
latter. How paltry, if not ludicrous, the 
contrast! In Europe we find an extent of 
territory not half the size of the United 
States split into thirty-four different nationali- 
ties. Twenty-eight or nine of these have re- 
spectively their royal establishment, with all 
the expensive equipage and privilege connect- 
ed therewith. Can we wonder that so many 
millions in Europe groan under the grievous 
taxation and oppression which is even neces- 
sary to sustain so many kings, queens, prin- 
cesses, and courts in their desired magnificence. 
No wonder that a standing army must be kept 
within the reach of the sovereign’s voice, in 
every monarchy. The spirit of the common 
people must be repressed, subdued by the 
strong arm of military force, or it would burst 
into revolution all over the Continent. Wit- 
ness the past history of France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, England, and the un- 
der swell of popular sentiment in Europe now. 

In this country, until the seeds of revolution 
sown by imported aristocratic influence under 
the pseudonym of secession had germinated 
into open rebellion against “the best govern- 
ment under heaven,” a strong military array 
to enforce law and order and maintain indi- 
vidual rights was not thought of in the coun- 
cil of the nation. And even now, so soon after 
a war unexampled in magnitude and ferocity, 
the United States Government maintains in 
arms a regular force for merely frontier pur- 
poses, so small that an insignificant European 
monarch would proudly point in contemptuous 
comparison at the decorated legions that sup- 
port his throne and depend on his subsidies. 


The mutual confidence among its people, in-” 


spired by a free government, tacitly if not 
avowedly repels the idea of the officers of that 
government having at their disposal a military 
force of suffivient strength to overawe the citi- 
zen. No; Americans would be free, and feel 
free ; and their efforts to maintain free govern- 
ment find a sympathetic chord among the 
masses of king-ridden Europe. America has 
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become too strong a nation, and is too inti- 
mately related through her promiscuous and 
foreign-born population with every civilized 
country of the old world, not to exert a pow- 
erful and increasing influence on the civil af- 
fairs of Europe. With her prosperity, the 
deeply rooted principles of human liberty 
there expand, and in time will ameliorate the 
nations. Let the leaven work. Well may the 
crowned heads feel uneasy on account of the 
growing sentiment that is clamorous for reform. 
If they heed the premonitions, and wisely yield 
to the people the right so long withheld, it 
may be well for them. If they oppose the 
mighty movement, it will ere long sweep them 
with their senseless assumptions before it, as 
the hurricane disperses the dry leaves. 


- ———. oe 


DON’T BE CONTENTED! 


“ A CONTENTED mind is a continual feast !” 

There’s where we don’t agree with the wise 
man of old{ He must have been a conserva- 
tive—one of the barnacles that cling to the 
huge, helpless hull of antiquity. If he had 
practiced just exactly as he preached, that gor- 
geous temple never would have reared its shi- 
ning pinnacles in the blue air of the holy 
city! 

Moreover, “ circumstances alter cases.” Con- 
tented minds might have done very well in 
those gray old times when people lived a wan- 
dering, easy, shiftless sort of life, rolling up 
their tents and trudging off under the palm- 
trees, very much as traveling peddlers and 
itinerant ministers live now! The weather 
was very convenient, too—a rain of quails, 
with the article at fifty cents a pair, or a shower 
of manna, with flour at nineteen dollars a bar- 
rel, wasn’t so unhandy. Besides, they didn’t 
pay Croton water bills, and no greedy landlord 
pounced on ’em four times a year to pay their 
own weight in gold for tent-room and taxes ! 

We find, in the average run of every-day 
life, that “contented minds” are very apt to 
become anything but “continual feasts” with 
unlucky souls who are associated with them! 
Contented minds stand contentedly still! They 


vote against modern improvements; they per- | 


sist in thinking that the old windlass is better 
than the modern chain pump; they assert, with 
features of stolidity, that tallow candles, pound- 
ing tubs, and toilsome sewing by hand are 
good enough for them! They don’t believe in 
your new-fangled notions about machinery !” 
And when you think you are on the verge of 
converting them to some idea or other a few 
hundred years later than the times of Ptolemy 
or Plato, they suddenly “let you down” by a 
hollow groan, and a “ Well, I dare say it’s all 
very fine, but give me the good old good 
times !” 

What is the use of trying to do anything 
with such people as that ! “y 

Did you ever travel? Well, the ruinous, 
tumble-down old farmhouses with wood-piles 
and pigsties in front and swampy wildernesses 
behind, invariably belong to the people of 





“contented minds.” They are out cutting 
their grass with slow sweeps of the scythe and 
abundance of that part of our original punish- 
ment comprehended under the head of “ sweat 
of the brow,” while half a mile farther on a 
mowing machine hums merrily over the level 
meads, the incarnation of all-daring radical- 
ism to their shocked vision. Their fences are 
all awry; their gates swing on one hinge; 
their windows are supported by sticks, like an- 
cient pilgrims leaning on their staffs; they are 
propped here and braced there, and some day 
great will be the fall thereof! You see they 
are partaking of that “continual feast” alluded 
to in the proverb! Their girls pick berries 
for a few cents a quart, and invest the proceeds 
in gilt jewelry set with green and red glass; 
their boys, prematurely bent, sallow, and stunt- 
ed, toil all day, and study “ Daboll’s Arithme- 
tic’ at night. Their fathers and mothers trav- 
eled the same beaten road before them; and 
the contented mind says, “ What is good enough 
for my father is good enough for my son!” It 
would be, perhaps, if the world were like a 
tortoise; but the world moves—it is a LIvE 
world ! 

Nature never stands still an instant; sle is 
always progressing! From the tiny seed leaves 
to the perfect bud; from the bud to thé blos- 
som ; from blossom to ripened seed, she moves 
to the grand march of creation. It is part of 
God’s religion to move and live; we have no 
right to settle down like fossils and let the tide 
of improvement flow past us like a dream. 

Don’t be contented, young man! Don’t rest 
until you have a home over your head; and 
then don’t be contented until you have a thrifty 
wife and two or three rosy little ones to make 
it cheerful; and then don’t be contented until 
you have surrounded it with trees and vines 
and graceful shrubs. Keep improving it as 
you would keep improving yourself; is it not a 
representation, a type of your own being ? 

Young woman, don’t allow yourself to be 
deceived by the respectable old age and hoary 
plausibility of the axioms of conservatism. 
So far ‘as things are irremediably, be contented 
—but not a hair’s breadth farther. Keep im- 
proving yourself, mentally, physically, socially, 
Give your husband the daily example of noble 
aspirations and properly directed ambition. 
Set your children in life’s broad path with their 
faces turned heavenward, and bid them never 
stand still, but move on upward to the goal 
Heaven itself intended us all to attain ! 

We are tired of seeing people fall back, 
limp and helpless, on the principle of “ let well 
enough alone!” We say, make “ well enough” 
better! We believe in what Ignatius Loyola 
says: “ First pray as if everything dependod 
on prayer; then work as if everything depend-' 
ed on work /” You may be sure the old Jesuit 
was right. There are better feasts than a con- 
tented mind, if one is only willing to work for 
them. 

When you have reached the level God meant 
you to reach ; when you have done life’s work, 
be contented ; until then, our advice is, “be 
discontented !” Crayon BLANc. 
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SALUTATORY. 





Tae Sur Sans To-Day! We now 
embark on a new year’s voyage, 1868. 
This is our Torrtrera in the service. 
Our craft, the A. P. J., has been well 
tried ; she is staunch and seaworthy ; has 
never failed to keep all her appoint- 
ments; never struck a rock; never collid- 
ed; never entered port. disabled, or 
“short of coals.” She has often encount- 
ered head winds; has had frequent rough 
passages; weathering storms and en- 
countering ‘fresh gales. But with sails 
snugly reefed and hatches down she tri- 
umphantly rode out every gale. She has 
kept clear of dangerous coasts, and was 
never lost in thé fog. She is worked by 
men of experience, knowledge, and ener- 
gy. She never lost a passenger—though 
she has carried many thousands; has 


wanderers, found floating hither and 
thither on.the wild tempestuous seas of 
life, without compass or rudder—and 
hopeless ! 
Metaphor aside, We enter, to-day, 
upon the forty-seventh volume of the 
Purenoioeica, Journat. There is no 
broken link in the chain of months since 
it begun. It closed its last year’s vol- 
ume with a larger circulation than it 
ever before enjoyed since its rates of sub- 
scription were raised; an evidence that 
its principles are better appreciated than 
formerly, and that the prejudice which 
its earlier advocates unfortunately caus- 
ed to be brought against it, is being 
overcome. Formerly, the clergy, and 
other good men, seeing Phrenology pros- 
tituted by bad men to ignoble purposes, 
took ground against it and them. The 
error on their part consisted in their con- 
founding the genuine with the counter- 





picked up and brought to land many lost | 


wicked, trampled on the good. A better 
state of things now prevails. The igno- 
ran; pretenders, the vulgar vagabonds, 
are leaving the field, and a better class 
succeed them. It was once believed— 
and indeed it was so tanght—that one 
must of necessity act in accordance with 
his phrenological developments and in- 
clinations; that the phrenological or- 
gans indicated just what he would do; 
in short, that he was fated to be good, 
or to be bad. Whereas the truth is, we 
are to study ourselves, discover our be- 
setting sins, tendencies to excess or per- 
version, and in love and fear work out 
| our salvation. Instead of being’ fated, 
we are left free to do as we please, right 
or wrong—to be good or bad. No in- 
telligent phrenologist ever pretended to 
tell what one has done, nor what he will 
do. He simply compares one with an- 
other, and points out differences, indicat- 
ing capabilities, deficiencies, and what 
are his natural endowments. Is he art- 
istic, mechanical? or is he inclined to lit- 
erature, science, or philosophy? Is he 
generous? or is he selfish? Loving? or 
indifferent? Economical? or prodigal ? 
And so on through the catalogue of all 
the faculties. But though I may have 
a violent temper, it does not follow that 
I shall commit murder. And though I 
| may be skeptical, it is not to be inferred 
that I may not obtain a full measure of 
faith and become a consistent worshiper. 
When our beautiful science shall be 
weeded from the vagaries that some of 
its ignorant advocates have hitched on 
to it; when it shall be freed from the 
incubus of ignorant pretenders, it will 
shine forth in its true colors, and be wel- 
comed into the innermost recesses of the 
highest cultured minds, 
We now have on our subscription 
books the names of a large number of 
clergymen, statesmen, authors, teachers, 
physicians, and men of science. They 
write us letters of heartiest thanks for 
benefits received. 
A river will not rise higher than its 
source. Until Phrenology can be taught 
by the highest cultured minds, in the 
highest schools of learning, it can not ob- 
tain the indorsement of the world. Be- 
fore it ean be got into the schools, we 
must create 2 demand for it, by placing 
it within reach of the people. When 





feit; and in their haste to put down the 





demand that it be taught to their sons 
and daughters. Our hope, dear reader, 
is in you. You who know something of 
it, can bring it to the notice of those who 
know nothing of it. And thus knowl- 
edge shall be increased. Every word 
spoken in its favor, every page of print 
circulated, will be, if no more, as a “ drop 
in the bucket ;” and many drops make 
an ocean! 
WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

Place your hand on the head of a 
young man, and in kindness and in sin- 
cerity tell him his faults—his excess of 
appetite, willfulness, lustfulness, pride, 
passion, envy, jealousy; his heedless- 
ness, or his timidity; his avarice, or 
want of economy; his lack of applica- 
tion, or his plodding disposition; his 
respect for others, or the lack ofit. Tell 
him his true character, and he will, at 
first, be startled at the revelation. He 
will confess, with meekness, the truth— 
if truth you tell him—and, like Nicode- 
mus, he will beg to know what he may 
do to be saved. You can then point out 
the way, and name the means. Your 
basis on which to build is the constrTv- 
TION of MAN—body, brain, soul. Tell 
him how to live. Warn him against bad 
habits; and by the aid of science, revela- 
tion, and Christianity, it is in the power 
of a godly phrenologist to direct that 
young man in the way of light, love 
righteousness, and devotion. And this is 
our answer to the question, “ What good 
will it do?” 

ENCOURAGEMENT, NOT FLATTERY. 

None are all bad—none all good. 
All have their faults. All their vir- 
tues and graces. Kick, cuff, and scold a 
poor child—tell him he is only a dunce 
—that he has not a redeeming trait, 
and you do him an irreparable injury ; 
you crush out all ambition and aspiration, 
and leave him a hopeless wreck. He 
gives up the ship, and relapses into a 
moping despondency. On the contrary, 
indulge a child—flatter him, make him 
believe he is greater and better than 
others—he will become puffed up with 
vanity, egotism, and bombast. He will 
bore you with self-laudation, insufferable 
to one with only ordinary patience. He 
—or she—has been literally spoiled by 
wicked flattery. A knowledge of Phre- 
nology on the part of parents would 





they come to know its utility, they will 





have prevented excess in either case, and 
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developed harmonious and well-balanced 
heads and characters. 
CHOOSING ASSOCIATES. 

It is the privilege of each to decide 
with whom he will form intimate rela- 
tions. We may, indeed we are in duty 
bound to, look after the welfare of our 
neighbors. The podr ye shall always 
have with you—and it is fortunate, es- 
pecially for the rich, that it is so. Has 
it not been said that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive?” But this does 
not imply a necessity of intimate social 
relations with ignorant boors, nor with 
clowns or jockeys. Nor should virtuous 
children be contaminated by mixing with 
the dissolute. Keepers of prisons and 
alms-houses will discriminate as to where 
and with whom to place new-comers, in 
order to prevent the unfortunate from 
becoming bad. It is very wrong to 
place juvenile offenders with old crimi- 
nals. If one at first is only a thief, he 


may be rescued, or by bad associations: 


he may become a robber and a murderer. 


THE OBJECTS OF LIFE 

are made more clear by the aid of our 
science. Instead of groping our way 
in the dark—not realizing for what we 
were created; blundering first one way 
and then another, we lose half a lifetime 
in learning how to live ; accomplishing, 
too many of us, little or nothing, while 
thousands simply clog the wheels of pro- 
gress by their worthless presence. Can 
it be doubted that any of these would 
thus waste the golden opportunities 
which are open- to every one, did he 
know his capabilities as Phrenology 
would have made it clear to him ? 

FINALLY. 

There are millions of human beings in 
the world, and no two exactly abike ; as 
we differ in size, shape, color, and com- 
plexion, so we differ in thought and in 
action. Hitherto, in times long past, men 


were put to death for simple differences [ 


of opinion. Consider the holy wars, 
the Christian martyrs, religious persecu- 
tions, and say if “man’s inhumanity to 
man” has not “made countless millions 
mourn?” But a brighter day is dawn- 
ing. Let us survey the field of life and 
light to-day. What do we see? Relig- 
ious conventions of different denomina- 
tions exchanging deputations aud saluta- 
tion; Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in every considerable town and 





city; munificent sums donated by 
wealthy men and women for every 
worthy charity; and hospitals, asylums, 
colleges, schools, being built and en- 
dowed in every State; every heart vy- 
ing with its neighbor to do the most 
good. Say what we may of religious 
bigotry and superstition, there is at pres- 
ent religious freedom in America, and 
soon will be the world over. The days 
of absolutism in politics and in religion 
are numbered. Phrenology sheds light 
on the entire rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of man. Embrace it, apply it, dis- 
seminate it, and God will bless it to our 
use, and to His glory. 


OUR COUNTRY. 





Wate discontent and unrest are ev- 
erywhere apparent in the old world— 
and not without good cause—while rev- 
olutions are constantly threatened ; and 
standing armies, which produce nothing, 
but eat up the substance of the indus- 
trious, are required to keep the peace; 
while commotions and upheavals are con- 
stantly occurring among the monarchies, 
we are quietly settling our political dis- 
putes, electing our servants for a brief 
period—not hereditary rulers for life and 
an unwelcome succession—reconstructing 
our communities and industries; reor- 
ganizing all things, improving our riv- 
ers and harbors, opening up vast new 
territories for settlement, improving our 
schools and all educational facilities, mul- 
tiplying churches and missionary serv- 
ices everywhere, making wonderful 
strides in mechanical inventions, perfect- 
ing our architecture—both public and 
private, opening beautiful and healthful 
public parks for the people; when, we 
ask, was there ever a nation with pros- 
pects so bright ? We are now, and have 
been from the start, clearly on a rising 
scale. Since the birth of our great Re- 
public we have had but a single “ draw- 
back,” and that our late war—which can 
never be repeated—for the cause is re- 
moved, and we are to-day stronger in 
mind, muscle, material, and patriotism 
than ever before. 

Let us see what we have bought, and 
what we paid for it. Since the present 
government was established, the United 
States have acquired the following terri- 
tory, on the terms named: 

1, The purchase of Louisiana and the 
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Mississippi Valley, in 1803, from France, 
for $15,000,000. 

2. The purchase of Florida, in 1810, 
from Spain, for $3,000,000. 

3. The annexation of Texas, in 1845. 

4. The purchase of California, New 
Mexico, and Utah,‘ from Mexico, for 
$15,000,000, in 1848, 

5. The purchase of Arizona, from Mex- 
ico, for $10,000,000, in 1854. 

6. The purchase of the immense Rus- 
sian Possessions, running down on the 
Pacific coast from the north pole to 54° ° 
40’, north latitude, at which line it strikes 
the British Possessions, for $7,000,000. 

We wait the wish of the Canadas, ad- 
joining provinces, Mexico, Cuba, the Ba- 
hamas, and West India Islands to come 
under the Stars and Stripes and annex 
themselves, and become parts of the 
United States. 


At present we are three thousand 
miles in advance of England on our 
routes to China, Japan, and the Indies. 
There are fourteen hundred million acres 
of public land undisposed of, in which is 
included our Walrussian purchase ; and 
there are thirty-seven thousand miles of 
railroad already completed, which, count- 
ing from the time of commencing to 
build them, averages one thousand miles 
a year. There are 17,860 miles now 
in course of construction. 

We need not enumerate our vast for- 
ests, our mountains of iron, beds of cop- 
per, coal, lead, silver, and gold in inex- 
haustible quantities, nor the incompara- 
ble richness of our soils, our rivers and 
lakes, the variety of our climates—tropic, 
temperate, and arctic, salubrity and clear- 
ness of our atmosphere, purity of water, 
abundance of vegetation, nor of the ten 
thousand other God-given beauties, gran- 
deurs, and utilities vouchsafed to a young, 
vigorous, and hopeful nation. 

But we are indebt! What nation is 
not? We are heavily taxed! Not to 
compare with any of the old-world mon- 
archies; and every year will increase our 
means and reduce our debt and our taxes. 

Our legislators and politicians are low, 
selfish, and,corrupt! This is not worse 
than old-world imbecility, ambition, and 
corruption. Besides, here it is clearly 
our own fault; for we can, if we will, 
choose honest, honorable, and intelligent 
men to fill all our places of trust. There, 
it is rather a misfortune to the. people 
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than their fault, the incumbents being 
born to their places, can not be so 
easily displaced. Let us not complain 
of our lot, but rather thank God it is no 
worse. We can easily make it better. 
Our resources are inexhaustible ; our op- 
portunities incomparable. With good 
motives and well-directed efforts we shall 
overcome all difficulties and make our 
lives useful to others, successful to our- 
selves, and acceptable to the God in 
whom we live, move, and have our being. 
————— a 


YOUR DUTY. 


Wirs the questions—W hat is original 
sin ? In what consists the fall of man? 
Will the heathen be saved ? Predestina- 
tion, Free-will, and so forth, we will not 
now involve ourselves or our readers. 
When the old-school philosophers, and 
theologians of all schools, finish cipher- 
ing out these problems, we may open 
our phrenological camera and let in the 
clear light of day on these and other 
vexed questions, At present, we have 
to do with present duties—duties relat- 
ing to growth, health, character, life. 

Mainwayringe quaintly, but truly, says: 
“ Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he list ; 
after the dictates of a depraved humor 
and extravagant phancy, to live at what 
rate he pleaseth ; but every one is bound 
to observe the Jnjunction and Law of 
Nature, upon the penalty of forfeiting 
their health, strength, and liberty — the 
true and long enjoyment of themselves.” 
In other words, no man has a right to in- 
jure his health by dissipation or “ fast 
living.” He has no right to indulge any 
habit which may impair his strength, his 
mind, or his morals. 

Disease is an abnormal condition, and 
results from violated law. Health is the 
normal condition, and comes from obe- 
dience to natural law. There are de- 
grees of health and disease, as there are 
of virtue and vice. Sickness is an evi- 
dence of physical sinning; it may be 
done knowingly, or it may be done igno- 
rantly—the penalty is the same. If we 
violate a civil law, the penalty is a fine, 
imprisonment, or the gallows. If we vio- 
late a moral law, we must confess and 
repent, if we would be free from its con- 
demnation. There is no such thing as 
sinning without suffering. Appetite, af- 





fection, love of money, ambition, all are 
to be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
in the love and fear of God we are to do 
our duty by doing His will. 
ee ee 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


We Tovucn Tue Rocky Mountarss By Rar! 
It is invigorating even to contemplate the vast 
achievements of the human mind and human 
hand. Under God, man is working out his 
salvation, physically and spiritually, in a most 
marvelous manner. He is glorifying God by 
his faith and his works. He believed that a 
railway could be built from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across THE Rocky Mountarns, and 
lo, ’tis done! or it soon will be. We have the 
rails laid from Portland, Maine, to Omaha, 
Nebraska, over 1,800 miles, and from Omaha— 
500 miles west—to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains! Ten thousand Chinamen and 
others are blasting the rocks, shoveling, wheel- 
ing earth, and laying track at the west end, 
working toward the east; while thousands of 
others are working toward the west. They will 
meet ere long, when the iron steed will be heard 
rushing through the Western wilds, carrying 
intelligence, commerce, and civilization into 
the richest portion of our globe. 

We are not ambitious for riches, nor even for 
a pecuniary interest in the gold and silver 
mountains ;, but we want the road that we may 
visit the aborigines in their primitive homes. 
We want to visit our cousins and correspond- 
ents in California. We want to “summer” in 
the land of the Crows, Flatheads, Blackfect, 
Snakes, Diggers, and the rest. What a resort 
for ruralizing! Buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, 
wild fowl, prairie dog, fish, etc., in abundance, 
and in endless variety. Then what a land for 
farming, fruit-growing, grazing, pasture lands, 
among the best in the world! and may be had 
for the asking. Climate, the most salubrious 
and healthful. We are impatient to take a 
through ticket on an early through train. 
Those who want to invest in this greatest of 
all national enterprises, with a prospect for 
large profits, are referred to the advertisement 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


———> o> ae 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—Have you ever 
watched the icicle as it formed? Have you 
noticed how it froze one drop at the time until 
it was a foot long or more? If the water was 
clean the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water was 
slightly muddy the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
formed. One little thought or feeling at a time 
adds its influence. If each thought be pure 
and right the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure and 
wrong, there will be deformity and wretched- 
ness. 

Our bodies are composed of bone, muscle, 
nerve, etc., all which are formed from the blood. 
And this is either healthy or diseased. Good 





food, good drink, good air, etc., make good 
blood ; while poor food, impure drink, filthy 
tobacco, and other disease-generating sub- 
stances are enemies to the human system, and 
tend to cause disease and shorten life. We 
can not be too careful in what we eat, drink, 
and think. 
————_—— o> 
Suacestrons.—Our readers will find some 
excellent thoughts in the article on “ Uses of 
Culture in the Ministry,” and much interesting 
information in the chapter on “ Europe, and its 
Prominent Sovereigns.” “The Idiotic Train- 
ed” is an instructive contribution from the pen 
of a prominent New York author and editor. 


a om 


In our November number of 1867 we pub- 
lished a short article orf the “ Condition of the 
Earth Internally,” and, as we expected, its 
unique character has drawn several responses, 
one of which we print in this edition, as fur- 
nishing a carefully prepared exposition of the 
theory generally entertained by the learned of 
the dynamic relations of our planet with other 
heavenly bodies. It was quite evident that 
the author of “Condition of the Earth Inter- 


nally” ignored altogether the grand principles 


enunciated by Newton. It is probable that he 
had never read the Principia, but came out 
boldly in the strength of a, to him, new-found 
idea, and announced it as a triumph of masterly 
ingenuity. 
ee 

ANNOUNCEMENTS —In our next number we 
will give the first installment of a series of pa- 
pers on “ Mental Action according to the Doc- 
trines recognized by Phrenology.” We can 
promise the prospective reader some excellent 
food for thought and many interesting sugges- 
tions in the course of this series. The papers 
are the result of much close thinking, and of ex- 
tended comparative research into the works of 
the most prominent writers on mental philoso- 
phy. A comparative view of the Lords Derby and 
Stanley, leading representatives of the English 
ministry, will also be published; besides an 
article on Principle, from a Shaker contributor 
at Mount Lebanon. ‘ We have in preparation 
a group of our most eminent American artists, 
which will be presented, if not in the next, in 
an early number. 


> +P + oe ——_—_——_— 
PLEASE OBSERVE. 


Tue regular subscription price of this Jour- 
NAL is $3 a year, in advance; sample numbers, 
30 cents. Canadian subscribers will remit 24 
cents extra, to prepay the yearly postage. Eu- 
ropean subscribers will remit 48 cents extra 
for the same purpose. , 


Remittances should be made in current 


funds, in registered letters; or by draft, bank. 


check, or post-office order made payable to the 
Editor. 


Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing in different places, and JouRNALs will be 
sent to one or to a dozen different post-offices. 
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FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


Tus distinguished American poet died 
at his residence in Guilford, Conn., on 
the night of the 19th of November. He 
was seventy-seven years of age, having 
been born in Guilford in 1790. In 1818 
he came to New York and entered the 
mercantile house of Jacob Barker, re- 
maining in*his employ for many years. 
He was afterward for a long time in the 
employment of John Jacob Astor, and 
was by him nominated as one of the 
trustees of the Astor Library. Since the 
year 1849 Mr. Halleck, having retired 
from business, has resided in his native 
place. When very young he began to 
write verses, and in 1818 his productions 
first appeared in print. In 1822-23 he 
visited Europe, and in 1827 published 
an edition of his poems, since which 
time several editions of his work have 
appeared. Mr. Halleck was the author 
of that renowned poem entitled “ Marco 
Bozzaris,” the writing of which would 
have been sufficient to establish the fame 
of any man. The chief fault of “Mr. 
Halleck as a writer was that he wrote so 
little. All that he wrote was carefully 
and thoroughly studied; but he had the 
rare talent and tact to hide the labor it 
cost him. There is nothing loose or slip- 
shod in his productions. Everything is 
pruned, compacted, and thoroughly di- 
gested. There is no evidence of care- 
lessness, inattention, or crudeness, and, as 
we have said, he has not a labored style, 
as if he had applied every maxim of 
scholarship, every canon of criticism to 
his writings. Still, though they flow 
naturally, and seem to be precisely what 
no person could have avoided saying, 
they are neither stilted, extra dignified, 
or loaded with mannerisms. No Ameri- 
can writer of his ability has written so 
little, and his reputation is as firmly fixed 
in the public esteem as that of any other. 

Mr. Halleck was a man of medium size, 
remarkably well built, and very harmonious in 
the different portions of the physical system. 
His head was relatively large for the size of his 
body, which may account for the fact of his 
writing so little. Men like the late Hon, 
Thomas H. Benton, who have only a full-sized 
brain, and a body immensely large and vigor- 
ous, can supply to the brain the stimulus for 
action, and, as it may be said, can hammer 
away from day to day through a long life, and 
always make an acceptable effort, while men 
of large heads and relatively small bodies but 
occasionally give forth their best efforts. 
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PORTRAIT OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 





The forehead, as seen in this portrait, is 
long, high, and amply developed in the upper 
portion. It is also expanded, indicating the 
philosophical and logical tendencies of the 
mind. He had strong reasoning powers, and 
ability to describe and analyze sharply. He 
had an excellent memory of facts and of ideas. 
Everything he saw or heard was as it were 
absorbed by his reasoning and imaginative 
powers, hence he was a sound thinker, was 
comprehensive in his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes. His Ideality being large, gave him 
a fertile imagination, and served to impart 
polish to his thoughts. 

His Imitation qualified him to glide into the 
habits and usages of society without noise or 
pretension, and to make himself acceptable 
wherever he went. 

His Benevolence was uncommonly well 
developed, indicating a generous nature, and 
sympathy for everybody in trouble. 

As a reader of human nature few men sur- 
passed him. 

His Language was accurate and compact 





rather than copious; clear and pertinent rather 
than affivent. 

His Veneration was large, and he had also 
large Spirituality, giving a tendency toward 
religious contemplations and a sympathy with 
spiritual Ife. Such a head as a writer or 
speaker can make appeals to a higher life, and 
to the considerations which relate to man’s 
future state of being with admirable effect. 


Mr. Halleck had dignity, ambition, prudence, 
great perseverance, and self-reliance. He was 
strong in affection, and adhered to those who 
were his companions and friends with uncom- 
mon fidelity. He was by organization not a 
man for the common multitude, but inclined 
to be select in associations, comparatively re- 
tired in his habits, and to cultivate refinement, 
intelligence, taste, and morality, more than to 
mingle in the common ambitions and strifes 
of the times. His temperament indicated a 
predominance of the mental, leading to thought 
and sentiment rather than to physical vigor 
and mere force of character. ig 
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southern Africa that the lion can be found in 
all the glory of savage freedom and ferocity. 
Zoologists distinguish but two principal va- 
rieties of lions, the Asiatic and the African ; 
the only marked difference between them be- 
ing the generally smaller size and smaller mane 
of the Asiatic. In color, lions vary from a deep 
chestnut brown to gray. Some have been met 
by travelers in South Africa with hair so sil- 
very as to give rise to a belief in the existence 
of a race of white lions. The lion of the Cape 


AS of Good Hope is nearly black ; while the Nu- 





bian is of a pale fulvous or dull yellow hue. 
As the lion’s habits are predatory, he is an 
object of great fear to weaker animals. He is 
obliged in most cases to seize his prey by stealth. 
When lying in wait for or approaching his 
unsuspecting victim, he does so in complete 
silence, and when within fifteen or twenty feet 


\ of it, a tremendous leap and a sudden seizure 


Ny by teeth and claw are the only premonitions of 


A FAMILY OF LIONS. 





THE LION — CHARACTER. AND 
HABITS. 
cede 

“ What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fight him there ; and make him tremble there? 

O, let it not be said!” —King John. 

Foremost among the beasts which frequent 
the wilds of nature, the lion has obtained the 
admiring attention of writers ancient and 
modern. 

The extensive travels and researches which 
have been made within a few years past by 
such men as Livingstone, Baker,.and Du 
Chaillu, among the haunts of the largest and 
most powerful of the species, have served 
to detract much from the old respect enter- 
tained for the “king of beasts,” and to re- 
duce his grade considerably in the scale of 
savage brutes. Whether or not he has deterio- 
rated in size and power since the days of his 
earliest mention by writers sacred and profane 
—which is probable—and whether or not he 
was accorded more honor than was really his 
due, we will not say; Dut one thing is certain, 
that in the organization of the lion the natural- 
ist finds the highest carnivorous developments. 
He is the largest and strongest of the feline 
family, or felide. His head is characterized 
by its great breadth, and by the strength and 





size of the jaws, and the immense size of the 
mouth. Asa practical proof of the capacity of 
the last, we would merely instance that the 
keepers of lions on exhibition have been ac- 
customed to put their heads in the animal’s 
mouth for the amusement, or horror, of spec- 
tators. A front view of a male lion is impress- 
ive on account of the immense head, massive 
neck and fore shoulders, and luxuriant mane, 


. which ‘in itself adds greatly to the apparent 


size ofthe head. From the fore shoulders back- 
ward the body tapers rapidly, so that there 
seems to be an absolute disproportion between 
the fore parts and back parts. This apparent 


| lack of harmony is due to the fact, that from 


the fore shoulders backward the hair is short 
and close, while about the head and neck it is 
long and shaggy, sometimes sweeping the 
ground It is probable that in the earlier ages 
of the world lions inhabited nearly every por- 
tion of its surface. The ancient Greek and 
Roman writers speak of their existence in cer- 
tain parts of Europe; from which all traces of 
them have disappeared. They are now con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, and even in those 
primitive sections they are diminishing rapidly 
in numbers and influence. It is only in the 
vast and untrodden jungles of central and 








death to the poor brute, be it an antelope, a 
deer, a zebra, a goat, or even a powerful horse. 
According to Livingstone, who greatly dispar- 
ages him, the lion fears man, except at night, 
and never attacks him unless from necessity ; 
a large buffalo is more than a match for him; 
and he will not approach a full-grown ele- 
phant or rhinoceros. 

Livingstone in his practical and—as com- 
pared with some who have highly panegyrized 
the beast—somewhat contemptuous way, as if 
inclined to relieve us of any remnant of admi- 
ration which we may cherish for him, says: 
“One is in much more danger of being run 
over when walking in the streets of London 
than he is of being devoured by lions in Africa, 
unless engaged in hunting the animal.” 

Unlike Burchell and Hunter, this sturdy 
traveler ‘finds nothing very majestic in the 
lion’s appearance, “but merely an animal 
somewhat larger than the biggest dog, and par- 
taking very strongly of the canine features. 
‘Two of the largest I ever saw seemed about as 
tall as common donkeys; but the mane made 
their bodies appear rather larger.” On the 
other hand, Gordon Cumming and M. Gerard, 
who have rendered themselves notorious as 
“lion killers,” have dressed up their accounts 
of lion hunting in « manner well calculated to 
impress their readers with the regal and mag- 
nanimous character of the guasi monarch of 
the forest. It would appear evident, however, 
from the zest with which they carried on the 
sport, and the large number of lions which they 
are acknowledged to have slain, that the ani- 
mal has not the terrific character so frequently 
attributed to him. Certainly an animal sogigan- 
tic in strength as to be capable of “ seizing a full- 
grown ox and leaping at full speed with it over 
streams and other barriers to its retreat to the 
jungle,” must be one approximating to the ele- 
phant in size rather than to a common: donkey. 
However, let us consider the lion from as rea- 
sonable a point of view as a fair inference from 
the descriptions of different travelérs will ad- 
mit, and we will find in him the most compact 
structure and the most powerful muscular organ- 
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ization conceivable in an animal but little lar- 
ger than a Bengal tiger. His weight, as com- 
pared with his size, is very remarkable, on ac- 
count of the close texture of bis frame and 
muscular tissue. Scarcely less formidable than 
his great jaws and teeth are the lion’s claws, 
which, as is the case with all animals of the 
cat-tribe, can be sheathed or extended as cir- 
cumstances may require. By a single blow of 
a paw thus armed he can rip up the side of a 
horse or buffalo. When quiet, or in a playful 
mood, these claws are concealed from view in 
the hair and recesses of his cushioned paw. 

The average length of a full-grown lion from 
the nose to the root of the tail is between six 
and seven feet; and the height at the shoulder 
nearly three feet. The lioness is considerably 
smaller than the male, and her form is much 
moreslender and graceful. She hasnomane, but 
a thick furry coat of hair, which covers the entire 
body. In her motions more agility is display- 
ed, and she is more impetuous in her passions. 
The ferocity of both the lion and lioness is 
greatly increased during the breeding period ; 
and both protect their young with the utmost 
jealousy and suspicion. It is commonly be- 
lieved that a lioness has but one cub at a birth— 
a notion probably founded on a fable of Esop’s, 
which relates that there was oncg a great stir 
among all the beasts which could boast of the 
largest family. So they came to the lioness. 
“ And how many,” said they, “do you have at 
a birth?” “One,” said she, grimly; “but that 
one is a Lion.” The truth is, that she has 
from two to four at a litter. When young, they 
mew like a cat; at the age of twelve months 
the mane appears on the males, and at the age 
of eighteen months they are considerably de- 
veloped, and begin to‘roar. The roar of a 
large lion, according to Burchell, sometimes 
resembles the sound of an earthquake (a slight 
one, we presume) and is produced by his lay- 
ing his head on the ground and uttering a 
half-stified growl, by which means the noise 
is conveyed along the earth. The larynx of 
the lion is very large, hence his powerful cry. 

The average length of a lion’s life has been 
estimated to be about twenty-two years. At 
the Tower of London, where lions have been 
kept for two or three centuries, one died in 
1760, which was said to have been confined 
there above seventy years; and another subse- 
quently died there, believed to be over sixty 
years old, 

The lion, especially when captured in in- 
fancy, is susceptible of domestication and train- 
ing to a considerable extent. It usually at- 
taches itself to but one or two persons, whose 
kindness it returns by a strong affection. 
When irritated, however, the tamest specimen 
is a dangerous companion for any one. Many 
stories are on record of the generosity and mag- 
nanimous conduct of the lion even when in the 
savage state. Cassell relates that part of a 
ship’s crew was sent on shore, on the coast of 
India, for the purpose of cutting wood. One 
of the company, induced by curiosity to stray 
to a considerable distance from his companions, 


a 





was greatly alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of a large lioness walking toward him. His 
fear was allayed by her lying down at his feet 
and gazing first piteously in his. fa¢e and then 
at a tree a short distance off, and afterward 
walking toward the tree, yet looking back at 
him, as if she were asking Mim to follow. At 
length he ventured, and, saw peréhed in the 
upper limbs of the tree 4 great baboon with two 
cubs in his arms, which he immediately pre- 
sumed were those of the lioness. The sailor, 
being provided with his axpdecided on entting 
down the tree, and set about it, the lioness, 
meanwhile, apparently watching every move- 
ment. As soon as the trée fell, she seized the 
baboon, tore him in pieces, and then turned 
round and tenderly licked her cubs. She now 
turned to the sailor, rubbed her head softly 
against him, as if thanking him for the kind- 
ness done her, and then picke@up her cubs and 
carried them into the forest. e 

As an instance of the enduring affection felt 
by the lion for its master or keeper, it is said 
that Sir George Davis, an Englishman of some 
note, was presented a young lion by the cap- 
tain of a ship from Barbary. Sir George ex- 
hibited much interest in the beast, and by care- 
ful training brought him up quite tame. When 





HEAD OF A LION. 


about five years old the lion occasionally did 
some little mischief by pawing and gripping 
people in his frolicsome moods, so that, 
finally, Sir George being apprehensive of some 
future catastrophe, ordered him to be shot. 
A friend hearing of this determination asked 
the lion as a present, and obtained him. Some 
years afterward, while Sir George was the 
English consul at Naples, he had occasion to 
go to Florence, and there visited one day the 
menagerie of the Grand Duke. At one end of 
the inclosure, in which the animals were kept, 
was a lion, which the keepers stated they had 
been unable to tame, though every effort had 
been made for upward of three years. No 
sooner had Sir George reached the cage of this 
fierce fellow than he ran to the gate, reared 
himself up, purred like a cat when pleased, and 
licked the hand Sir George put through the 
bars. Whe keeper was astonished, and on the 
visitor’s demanding to be allowed to enter the 
cage, thought him insane. Sir George, how- 
ever, persisted in his demand, and succeeded in 








overcoming the keeper’s scruples. The mo- 
ment he entered, the lion manifested the great- 
est delight, threw his paws on his shoulders, 
licked his face, ran about him with all the joy- 
ful frolicsomeness of a pleased dog. This oc- 
currence became the talk of Florence, and reach- 
éd'the ears of the Grand Duke, who, knowing 
the former sullen and angry conduct of the 
lion, requested an interview with Sir George, 
and witnessed a recurrence of the scene in the 
lion’s den. It was the lion which Sir George 
had formerly owned. 

The lion is to some extent gregarious, but is 
not found in herds. . Two, three, or four con- 
sort together, and appear to do so in a very 
friendly state. It is very rare, even in those 
parts of Africa where lions are most numerous, 
“to find more than two families of them fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the 
same spring. At the time of pairing, we are 
told by some naturalists, the lioness selects her 
mate, and prefers the attentions of him who is 
the champion of his set. Sometimes she dis- 
plays coquettish tendencies, leaving one lion, 
with whom she may haye been consorting, for 
the companionship of another, whose superior 
strength and nobler appearance attracts her 

_ attention. On such occasions a terrific combat 
usually takes place between the. male beasts ; 
and the jilted suitor must be vanquished before 
he will relinquish his claims in favor of his ri- 
val. The appearance of a lion when in con- 
finement or in a good-humor does not convey 
the idea of ferocity so much as most of the 
other large felide, and his wide head, overhang- 
ing brows, and flowing mane give him a majes- 
tic. look, which, no doubt, contributed more 
than any special element of superiority that he 
may possess over other wild beasts, to the time- 
honored appellation of “king of beasts.” Be- 
sides, when unexcited, his movement is meas- 
ured and impressive, as if conscious of his 
strength. 3 

Fossil remains of lions haye been found, 
which indicate their existence at former pe- 
riods in the world’s history. Cuvier describes 
a fossil lion discovered in Europe, the remains 
of which were one fourth larger than the cor- 
responding parts of the existing lion. We are 
told by the savants that this animal, like most 
of the other large species of carnivora which 
roam the forests of the East, is disappearing 
slowly, and that ere many generations shall 
have passed away, the jungles and forests of 
Persia, India, Arabia, and Africa will cease to 
resound with his terrific roar; yet we are as- 
sured by the — Isaiah, in his declarations 
concerning the New Jerusalem, that “the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling” shall lie 
down together, and “a little child shall lead 
them.” And still further, as describing a new 
condition of things relating to those beasts now 
considered wild and ferocious, “ the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.” Isaiah’s language may 
be taken as figurative, as strongly expressing a 
new and blessed order of things in the times of 
“the great restoration.” But taken as literal, it 
implies the continued existence of the lordly 
beast, and in relations aps like unto those 
it knew in paradisian times, 

“Ere our first parents lost their fair estate.” 
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Communications. 


deom sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions er the alleged facts. 





BXTENSIVE PEDESTRIANISM. 


{Weston’s recent undertaking has developed so 
much interest in pedestrianism, that we have been in- 
duced to take the following from the Sydney (Anstralia) 
iustrated News, as « farther illustration of what may 
be done by perseverance and a purpose. There is a 
large brain under that hat.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

“ Mr. Christian Frederick Schafer, a German, who has 
traveled over a great portion of the globe, has arrived in 
Melbourne, Australia, having walked overland from 
Sydney. Mr. Schafer has traveled about 100,000 miles in 
the countries he has visited, of which nearly 60,000 were 
accomplished on foot. On the ¢th of May he arrived in 
Sydney, from Batavia. Mr. Schafer is a dwarf, having 
met with an accident when only eight years old, which 
caused curvature of the epine ; but, by temperate living, 
he enjoys aniform good health. During his travels in 
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CHRISTIAN F. SCHAFER, THE PEDESTRIAN. 





America he met with President Johnson, whose guest 
he was for three weeks, Being a very intelligent man, 
his society ie always acceptable in the highest circles. 
He was in all the principal cities of the United States, 
and went all the way from Portland, Maine, to San Fran- 
cisco, mostly on foot. He is thirty-one years of age, and 
a native of Hesse Cassel, Germany, and commenced his 
travels fifteen years ago, with the object of writing an 
account of the world from personal obeervatiop. He has 
often walked forty miles a day, and is able, without any 
great fatigue, to walk that distance for many days In 
succession. He was three weeks in Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, and had many conversations with the 
Mormon prophet, Brigham Young, whom he describes 
as a very courteous, well-informed man, who has the 
nous to flatter strangers, as he believes they will talk 
about him as one of the curions sights of the world. 
Mr. Schafer carries a diary with him, in which he notes 
the incidents of his travel as they happen. 
shown us the antographs of several eminent personages, 
among others, President Johnson, Secretary Seward, 
Horace Greeley, Anna Dickinson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Generals Grant and Sherman, His Holiness the Pope, 
and Sir Richard Graves McDonald, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and formerly of South Anstralia. When in China, 


He has 
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the Emperor refused to allow him to enter Pekin. Mr. 
Schafer has met with many changes in life. In the 
morning he has breakfasted with the highest personages, 
and in the evening has supped with a peasant. From 
San Francisco Mr. Schafer went to Hong Kong, and 
visited many places in the Celestial Empire. He then 
proceeded to Java. He intends to return to Europe by 
way of India and China, and from thence he will proceed 
across the Great Desert and Russian Tartary, visiting 
Siberia before he finally returns to Germany. He poas- 
sesses nearly 6,000 photographs, and has quite a minia- 
ture museum of curiosities. He thinks that he will have 
finished his stupendous feat in about three and a half 
years, and will then devote hi If to the prodnaction of 
his book, which he intends to publish in English.” 

[We have had the pleasure of entertaining, and of 
being entertained by, this famons traveler at the Phreno- 
logical Cabinet, 389 Broadway, New York, and shall look 
with interest for the book he promises to write.] 
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A QUAKER WEDDING. 
BY J. E. SNODGRARS, M.D. 


Tue July (1867) number of the Parrno.oatcar Jovr- 
NAL gave an interesting article on “ Quaker Courtship.” 
I was reminded by it of a Quaker wedding which I at- 
tended, and I propose to give a description of it. 

Before doing this, I must be allowed to remark that 
one of the most unique usages of this people, whose 
habits are as orderly as their ¢ are peculiar, is 
their marriage ceremony—if I may be allowed to call ita 
ceremony without giving them offense, for I am aware 
that they profess to discard ceremonials of every sort. 

Although there are two schools of this sect in this 
country (not including those known as Progressive 
Friends), there is no difference among them as to this 
and most of their other customs. This ceremony is cer- 
tainly remarkable for its simplicity, its beauty of sim- 
plicity. The daughter of a medical brother of mine was 
a party, and a personal interest in him induced me to 
attend. I omit the names of the bride and groom, as 
non-essential to my purpose. 

Althongh the ceremony was performed in the meeting- 
house usually attended by the parties concerned, and the 
day was that devoted to the mid-week meeting, and their 
marriage “intentions” had been declared a month in 
advance, and the time and place were known, the attend- 
ance was not much larger than at ordinary meetings, 
while there were no such indications of excitement as 
would have been looked for at the public marriages in 
other sects of Christians. But among those present there 
was a large proportion of young people of both sexes, 
evidently such as had not gone through the interesting 
ordeal they had assembled to witness. A considerable 
part of these I judged, from their rather gay apparel, to 
be either “ world’s people” or “ Hickory Quakers.” 
This class posted themselves “up stairs,” as the 
Friends call what other religionists usually designate 
as the “gallery,” their gallery being quite another ar- 
rangement, and answering in use, thongh very dissimilar 
in form, to the more familiar pulpit of-the churches. 
And here, again, it may be well to remark that this sect 
never designate their places of worship as churches, but 
simply “ meeting-houses.” In their “ gallery,” which is 
a co'lective designation for several elevated seats at the 
end of the building farthest from the main doors, their 
official members had, as usual, arranged themselves— 
that is, the “* nded s” and the ‘elders’ 
and “overseers,” who are chosen from both sexes. 
They faced the meeting, the men on the right side, look- 
ing toward the doors, and the women on the left; those 
in the body of the house corresponding in location, with 
the strictest reference to their rule of a separation of the 
sexes in worship, after the old-fashioned and still usually 
kept-up practice of the Mcthodists. So strictly do the 
Quakers adhere to this rule of separateness, which they 
deem indispensable to good order and acceptable worship, 
that on this occasion a young man, in his ignorance of 
their customs, happening to follow a lady under hie 
charge to the “women's side,” where he had costly 
seated himself, was instantly tapped on the shoifider, in 
the most gentle manner imaginable, by the door-keeper, 
and pointed to his proper place, to the bringing of a quiet 
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emile upon the faces of the young Quakeresses among 
whom he had seated himself! 

At the appointed hour for worship (1034 o'clock), the 
bride and groom and their attendants—two for each, 
instead of half a dozen or more, as not uncommon at the 
marriages of “the world’s people’—made their appear- 
ance in carriages, accompanied by their parents and other 
kinsfolk. They quietly and unostentatiously entered 
the meeting-honse and took their seats in the following 
order: The bride and groom sat on a slightly elevated 
bench under the gallery and facing the assemblage, she 
arrayed in a dress of simplest bridal white, with bonnet 
and vail corresponding. There was the absence of every- 
thing like artificial adornments, while the pattern of her 
robe, if robe it should properly be called, was the plain- 
est conceivable. On either side of the bride and groom 
sat their parents, while their attendants were arranged 
opposite, on the front seats on either side of the central 
aisle, téte-d-téte to them, respectively, but with their 
backs to the body of the meeting. All sat for about 
thirty or forty minutes in wrapt silence. The noise of a 
falling pin might have been heard amid the profound 
stillness of the breathless scene. At the end of the time 
named, the groom rose, with his head uncovered, and 
took his affilanced bride by the hand as she arose with 
her bonnet on, and declared, in beautiful clearness and 
naturalness of voice, as follows: 

“In the presence of the Lord and this assembly, I take 
Mary Joy to be my wedded wife, promising, with divine 
assistance, to be unto her a lev ing and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.” 

The bride then repeated the same ceremony, with only 
such changes as were necessary for sexual appropriate- 
ness. This being done, the groomsmen brought forward 
a plain table, with equally plain writing materials, 
whereon was a marriage certificate. This was on parch- 
ment, in plainness and neatness of taste corresponding 
with the other arrangements, which they carefully un- 
rolled. Inking one of a number of pens with great care, 
so that no blot should mar the document, one of the 
groomsmen handed it to the groom, who affixed his sig- 
nature, and then to the bride for the same purpose. The 
clerk of the meeting—a standing official, whose duties 
at all business meetings simulate those of the more cus- 
tomary chairman and ‘secretary.in one, except that he 
never takes any vote, but, instead thereof, gathers the 
sense or “ feéling” of the assemblage, and records it— 
now had an important duty to perform. He accordingly 
took his position in the gallery; and, quietly adjusting 
his spectacles, he first rolled up and then unrolled the 
certificate, reading its contents as he did so in a distinct 
voice. As there was nothing in it beyond the few words 
necessary to record the transaction, I will not take up 
space in copying it entire. Suffice it to say that it 
declared the “ sense” of the meeting to be that the mar- 
riage knot was now tied according to the usage of 
Friends, which no doubt was the “feeling” of the bride 
and groom, though there was nothing in their self-pos- 
sessed demeanor to indicate that they had any unusual 
feeling on the occasion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But perhaps it would be as well to give some of the facts 
in the language of the certificate itself, instead of our 
own, as illustrative of the careful guarding of the institu- 
tion of marriage by the Quakers. It certified that the 
parties had duly “laid their intentions” before the 
“monthly meeting ;"’ that there had been nothing found 
“in the way” of their union, and that, in a word, all had 
been found right and proper between them, and as to 
other possible claimants of their hearts and hands; and 
that, therefore, the certificate had been granted to them 
by the meeting. 

Under the certificate, on the ample parchment, there 
was a form for the signatures of witnesses. This was 
open to all present, whether outsiders, like the writer of 
this, or members. He did not fail to affix his sign- 
manual to it. And he wishes the act to stand, not merely 
as his certification of the fact of this Quaker marriage 
having been consummated in due form, but, at the same 
time, as his testimony to the beautiful simplicity of the 
ceremony throughout; for he is free to say that the 
whole scene did most favorably impress him, as it could 
not have failed to impress all other unprejudiced 
observers. 

But it is proper to say, that the signatures of the wit- 
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nesses were not appended until after the meeting 
“broke,” with the usual signal of the shaking of hands 
by the male “heads of the meeting,” as the venerable 
Friends who sit nearest to the middie aisle of the 
“gallery”’ are styled, in the common parlance of the 
Society. 

During one of the intervals 6f the marriage ceremony, 
a venerable ‘‘ woman Friend” improved the occasion, as 
she, no doubt, was spiritually “ moved” todo, with some 
very timely and appropriate words. These she spoke 
from her position in the gallery. She alluded to the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and continued for fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a strain of genuine pathos, which 
could not have failed to stir a responsive chord in every 
heart present. - 

And herein I detected the great contrast between the 
scene which we are describing and that which too fre- 
quently marks ordinary marriage occasions. The too 
common levity was there hushed in a solemn stillness 
more befitting the serious business in hand. Not that 
the Quakers.are wanting in mirth. They reserve their 
mirth for the bridal hearth. And you will vainly lok 
there for long faces or austere countenances under the 
broadest-brimmed hat or. the most smoothly-plaited 
bonnet. With their simple and quiet lives, and their 
orderly walk and conversation, they can afford to be 
cheerful, as those reposing in the consciousness of right, 
and in the conviction which they have always seemed to 
us to carry about them, that “all things are beautiful in 
their time,” and that “‘ there is a time to be merry, as 
well as a time to be sad.” 

ee 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$12. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can eelect from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 
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[AZ works noticed in Tue Dicslieetasiondan, Ween 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. ]} 
Letrers From Evrorr. By John W. 
Forney, Secretary of the Senate of the United States ; 
Proprictor and Editor of the Philadelphia Press an 
Washington Chronicle. With a Portrait of the Author, 

Retleal nd Steel, by Sartain, and a Complete Alpha- 
Index, One volume. cloth, gilt. ce, 
ladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


we neat collection comprises a séries of letters de- 
ecriptive of the journey to and through Europe, with 
observations on European society. Among them are the 
following: The Outward Bound ; First Day at Liverpool ; 
Railwayism and Factories; In the House of Commons; 
British Sympathy with Freedom; Reform and Revo- 
lution; London Amusements; The Peabody Fund; 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle ; John Bright; Langham Hotel ; 
Rebel Leaders in Exile; Westminster Abbey ; American 
Railroad Stock; Low Wages and Little Education; 
Visit to Shakspeare’s Grave ; Free Trade and Protection ; 
The Universal Exposition; Government of France ; 
Tombs of Napoleon and Lafayette; Imperial Printing 
Office ; Solferino and Gettysburg; Switzerland; Baden- 
Baden ; Upon the Rhine; Belgium; Holland; The Irish 
Church; Royal Authorship; Peoples and Places Con- 
trasted; Foreign Capital; The 7imes Office; The Schit- 
zenfest ; Pavements, Coaches, and Cabs. 
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Charles 


With thirty-two original illustrations, from 
designs by Phiz and Seymour, Philadelphia: 'T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, #2 in cloth. 


This edition of the illustrious bachelor, with his eccen- 
tric philanthropy and crusty, obstinate humor, is gotten 
up in an entirely new style by the energetic publishers 
whose names we are so often called on to record. The 
volume is a neat octavo, with clear type, and those fan- 
tastie engravings which so well accord with Dickens’ 
facetions descripticns. Altogether, the edition is one of 
the most economical and tasteful of those recently 
published. 


A Tate or Two Crrres, and Great 


Tae Pickwick Parrrs. By 
Dickens. 


seecresiers. PS cieaaton a ee original 
uetrations by nge Jr. ton: Ticknor & 
Fields. Diamond Edition. Price, $1 50 0 


Two works of the author whom Boston appears lately 
to have gone crazy over, in one neat petite volume. Prob- 
ably in no story does Mr. Dickens dwell more on the 
pathetic than in the * Tale of Two Cities,” and in none 
does he exhibit more feeling. Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations 
are excellent, and in style more to our taste than the 
abortions published in the English editions of Dickens. 


THE PErson aL History or Davip 
CopreRFietp. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition. 
With twelve ilinetrations py H. K. Browne. .Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothera. Duodecimo Edi- 
tion. One vol., 962 pages. Price, $1 50. 

This book is said to be an Autobiography of the 
Author. Be that as it may, he has succeeded in invest- 
ing with life-like characteristics his Aunt, Miss Trotwood, 
Peggotty, Dick, Uriah Heep, Micawber, Batkis, Murd- 
stone, Steerforth, Traddles, Dr. Strong, etc. Few writers 
have the faculty of keeping the names of their characters 
more thoroughly in the mind of the reader by frequent 
repetitions. He is aleo remarkable for a judicious use 
of many words with which to convey the notions sug- 
gested by his imagination. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Eciectic MepicaL 
Socrery of the State of New York. For the Year 1866. 
There are indications of progress in eclectic medicine 


if the contents of this volume are valid, and we have no 


reason to think otherwise. A discussion of tempera- 
mental influences by Dr. Powell is given at length, and 
forms one of the most interesting articles in the collec- 
tion. Many other articles, considering eclectic and other 
theories of various common diseases, of no little value to 
the medical student and practitioner, are published 
therein. $3. 


Tne Purmosopny or HousEKEEPING; 2. 
Scientific and Practical Manual for the Preparation of 
all kinds of Food, the Making up of all articles of Dress 
the Preservation of Health, tnd the intelligent an 
skillful “er rmance of every honzehold office. By 
Joseph Lyman, author of the “Prize Essay o 
Cotton Culture,” ete. ; and Laura E, Lyman, author of 
“ Prize Essay on a ry.” Hartford: Goodwin 
& Betts. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 560. Price, $2. 


In this neatly and carefully prepared volume we have 
something of a family encyclopedia. Not only are the 
various articles in use as food for mankind designated, 
and the modes of preparing them for the table detailed, 
but also their chemical composition, adaptation to human 
necessity, physiological properties, etc., are graphically 
set forth. Tables are given, showing the time oceupied 
in digeeting various edibles, and the nutritive power 
respectively of the different meats, fruits, vegetables, 
and farinacea. 

A hygienist might not accept some of the recipes for 
favorite dishes on account of the pepper, butter, and 
lard somewhat freely employed in them; but no doubt 
the great majority of our housewives would indorse them 
cordially, grease and all. The most valnable part of the 
volume, in our opinion, is that relating to the care of 
young children, the training of servants, and the home 
treatment of sudden indispositions and accidents to the 
person. The suggestions given with reference to cloth- 
ing are eminently practical, as are also those relating to 
the arrangement of a dwelling and the economical order- 
ing of its important adjunct, the kitchen. Our readers 
may consider the book worthy of personal consideration 
when we inform them that its authors are frequent con- 
tributors to the pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Tae Apventures or Oniver Twist; 
also, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes for 
General Circulation. By Charles Dickens, With 
Original Mlustrations, by 8S. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 
Edition; pp. 487. Price $1 1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

The titles at once make these works familiar ; for who 
has not read Oliver Twist, and the American Notes ? 
In the latter, Mr. Dickens holds up a looking-glass toa 
few vulgar characters with whom he associated when on 
his travels through our country. He talks about stage- 
drivers, cooks, waiters, boot-blacks, tobacco-spitting 
politicians, etc. If he associated with the better class, 
he seldom mentions it. We will not be so ungenerous 
as to suppose he sought, from choice, those about whom 
he has so much to say, although there was evidently an 


affinity between his spirit and theirs; indeed. Mr. Dick- | 


ens seldom rises above a play-actor and his class. We 
see nothing of the religious or spiritual in his works; 
was he deficient in Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Spirituality? A side remark may not be out of place 
here. It is often said that had there been an interna- 


tional copyright law between England and the United 
States, that the copyright on sales of his works would | 


have made him rich. In this he loses sight of the fact, 
that whereas now his works are published by half a 
dozen different houses, in the case of a copyright they 
would have been published by a single house, and com- 
paratively few copies printed. His fame has been cre- 
ated by this free-trade in his stories. 


PRAYERS FROM Pxmovrn Potprr. By 
Henry Ward ~~ oe ically reported. 1 
a 7. Ma 7 be ordered 


vol., 12mo0, pp. 332. 
from this Office. 

So far as the mechanical execution of this work is con- 
cerned, the publishers have done their duty. It is printed 
in good-sized type, fine paper, and is tastefully bound. 
In short, it is a handsome book. But what of the sub- 
ject? This! the utterances of an honest, earnest mind 
before the throne of grace. In other words, appeals to 
Heaven for the furtherance of God's will on earth; for 
the advancement of godliness among men. Much dis- 
cussion has been indulged in, in regard to the efficacy of 
prayer. Some will have it that the laws of God are im- 
mutable, unchangeable, and that no appeal can move 
Him from His pre-established purposes. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the power of prayer is great; 
that “the prayers of the righteous availeth much,” and 
that prayer has much to do with influencing one’s own 
course; to opening one’s mind to that which is above 
the reach of reason; that it lets the light of Heaven in 
spon his mind, as it were, through avenues above the 
doors and windows, by which hie course may be steered ; 
that it influences all who come within the hearing of 
reasonable prayers. A prayer is a desire, and when in 
the interest of niankind will have a response. 

Many there are with praying minds without the ability 
to give them verbal utterance. We do not pretend to 
say that a silent prayer is lees potent than a spoken 
prayer ; but it is the custom in civilized society to pray 
aloud, to give thanks at the social board, and to sing 

praises to the Lord of all. 

Many there are, however, who, for a want of proper 
education, training, and practices know not what say. 

Roman Catholics and Episcopalians have their prayers 
in print, from which all who can read may learn. Why 
should not the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and the rest, print the 
prayers of their representative men ? 

If it be objected that it begets mere formal worship, 
we answer: the child is first tanght the forms before he 
ig expected to be visited by the spirit. The book before 
us gives the fullest expression of this ripe Christian, 
who, we may say, was almost born into the ministry, 
who has had a large experience, and who, whatever his 
peculiarities in other respects, is ded to be a feel- 
ingful, emotional, devout, and prayerful man. 

Reading his prayers can do no man harm, and they 
may do some of us much good. We heartily commend 
the book to one and all, believing it will tend to increase 
the spirit of prayer. 

Diz Mopenwavtt, issued in monthly 


numbers by Mr. Th contains 
in handsome style, 





rice 30 cents a 
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A Twovsanp anpd One Gems OF 
Exeuisn Poetry, selected and arranged by Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. Illustrations by =, Gilbert, and 
Foster. 1 vol., 12mo0, pp. . Price, $2. London 
and New York: Rutledge & Sons. 


A less modest author would have named such a book 
as this an Encycirorspr1a. Dr. Mackay has himself 
written some-of the finest verses in the language, and 
this book contains them. It is beautifully printed on 
fine toned paper, and, even in plain binding, is a beauti- 
fal presentation book for the holidays, for any days, 
“* for all times.” 


Tue Parystcran’s Hann-Booxk For 1868. 
By William Elmer, M.D. Morocco tuck. $1 75. New 
York: W. A. Townsend & Adams. 


This almost indispensable work—now in its eighth 
year—has been thoroughly revised, and has been gotten 
up with a view to convenience and economy. Every 
physician should have a copy. 


Ancet. By Oliver 
Published by Ticknor & Fields, 
12mo, pp. 420. Price $2. 


Wendell Holmes. 
Boston. 


This story, which has been so long running through 


the Atlantic Monthly, is at last finished, and published in 


a neat book. Praise of anything written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is unnecessary, as he always manages 
to so say what he says that whoever begins to read will 
keep on to the end. He uses phrenological terms to 
designate character, and depicts peculiarities with much 
Myrtle Hazard is the name of the heroine, 
and it ‘sin very good keeping with the phases of her 
young life. She is introduced to the reader by an ad- 
vertisernent in the Village Oracle as having been missed 
from her home for the last two days, and is described as 
“a child, fifteen years old, tall and womanly for her age, 
dark.hair and eyes, fresh complexion, regular features, 
a pleasant smile and voice, but shy with strangers.” 
Such a “ child’ would be very likely to need a “* Guardian 
Angel” in such vicissitudes as she had to pass through, 
and hers appeared in the form of ‘“* Master Byles Grid- 
ley, A.M., a bachelor, who had heen a schoolmaster, a 
college tutor, a professor, a man of learning, of habits, of 
whims, of crotchets, such as are hardly to be found ex- 
cept in old, unmarried students.” In describing him 
phrenologically, Clement Lindsay—who married Myrtle 
Hazard—* maintained he had a bigger bump of Benevo- 
lence, and as large a one of Cantiousness, as the two 
people most famous for the size of these organs on the 
phrenological chart he showed him, and proved it, or 
nearly proves it, by careful measurements of his head.” 

“ The Guardian Angel” will have a place among the 
moet popular novels of the day. 


Stories AnD Sients of France and Italy. 
By Grace Greenwood. With Iilustrations. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, gilt, $1. 


A pleasing book for children—containing much his- 
torical matter, written in the style which allures youth to 
peruse that which will profit them. Among the more 


Lavalette, Versailles and Louis XV. and XVL., Little 
Coliseum, The Catacombs. 


Prayers or tHe Aces. Compiled by 
Caroline S. Whitmarsh. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, gilt, $2. 

This is an exceedingly neat sample of Messrs.” Ticknor 
& Fields’ publications, so far as paper, typography, and 
binding are concerned. As to the contents, the devo- 
tional and the curious can find therein much of interest. 
If we would study the spirit of ancient literature in its 
strongest and most fervid aspect, we should contemplate 
those utterances of the soul, when commaning with 
Deity, which have been transmitted to us on the con- 
serving parchment. The reader of this book will learn 
how Socrates, Plato, and Veda framed their petitions, as 
well as St. Augustine, Mohammed, Luther, Bossuet, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Channing The collection forms a 
volume of no-mean value to any library. . 


Tux New Yorx Methodist is publish- 


ing sermons by Revs. Newman Hall, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and other clergymen. See advertisement. 








Tae Parystotocy or Man. 
to represent the Existing State of 
Science as applied to the functions of the sy 
body. By Austin Flint,-Jr., M.D., Professor of Fb 
ology and Microscopy in the’ Bellevue Bespital 

ical College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 556. Price $4 50. 

Dr. Flint, as a medical practitioner, lecturer, and author, 
has obtained the general respect of the members of his 
profession. Giving his attention more particularly to 
the department of physiology, he has been enabled by 
assiduous study and investigation to accumulate an 
amount of data which renders his instructions and care- 
fully prepared works of great value to the student and 
general practitioner. Something over a year ago the 
author published the first volume of his contemplated 
series on the subject of physiology, and its reception en- 
couraged him to carry forward his plan with, as is evi- 
denced by the speedy production of a second volume, 
considerable zeal and diligence. The great subjects of 
alimentation, digestion, absorption, lymph, and chyle are 
extensively treated in this volume. Fully appreciating 
the importance of correct dietetic principles, which un- 
fortunately can not be said of the great mass of physi- 
cians, Dr. Flint has, with much pains and great clearness 
of statement and fllustration, quite comprehended the 
large scope of the subject ofalimentation. The details fur- 
nished with respect to digestion and absorption are very 
numerous and interesting, especially as practical rules 
and suggestions are given as guides fur those who would 
eat and drink to the refreshing and strengthening of 
their bodies and not to their impairment. The articles 
of food in common use are each described, and their 
nutritive and other properties explained at length. 
Besides, several formulas are given for the preparation of 
food for the table. The facts adduced in illustration of 
the deleterious effects of improper and insufficient food 
are striking. Andersonville prison with its horrid diet- 
ary is instanced as exemplifying the pernicious results 
of bad and scanty provisions on large bodies of men. 
The reader of this portion of the work will be impressed 
by the remarkable and varied phenomena exhibited by 
the captive soldiers in relation to their worse than 
wretched fare. 

In treating of digestion, Dr, Flint has based his state- 
ments upon accumulated experimental facts, and thus 
avoided the confusion and contrariety of opinion so pre- 
valent in the works of earlier authors. Not satisfying 
himself with the dicta of others, he has made it a part of 
his work to trace important physiological discoveries to 
their source, and to verify also important facts, as far 
as possible, by personal experiment. As a review of the 
actual facts relating to the subjects treated, the work 


has no superior. 

Tue Otp Curtosiry Saor. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve ogee. Diustrations, 3 
designs by H. K. Browne ‘1 50 in cloth. 

B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Probably no character created by the imagination of 


en 


| Mr. Dickens has been more admired than Little Nell, 
| the gem of this work. In point of finish, style, and cheap- 
striking narratives we have Pére la Chaise, Story of | 


ness, this volume, one of the “ People’s Duodecimo 


| Edition,” must recommend itself to all judges of book- 
Angelo and his White Mice, The Tarpeian Rock, The | 


making. 


An Essay on Man. _ By Alexander 
Pope. With notes, by 8. R. Wells, Ah . 1. LL; 


— 4 ayy 1 vol., 12m 

gilt, very handsome. oe, Bl $1. she same in 
pan Ty form, only 50 cents. 8 Office, . 

Never before was this great poem mage om nor 80 
handsomely printed. Paper, types, and ink are of the 
best, furnishing a fitting dress for the immortal thoughts. 
It is refreshing to read and to re-read the grand concep- 
tions of a true poet, such as this, which lead our 


- thonghts from the finite to the infinite—from earth to 


heaven. There is no finer model in the language for 
would-be-poets to follow. The “notes” are intended to 
explain certain statements which bave caused no little 
discussion, such, for example, as this: “‘ Whatever is, is 
right,” and so forth. The spirited engravings give point 
and force to the text. The book must speedily find its 
way into every well-stocked library. It is a very appro- 
priate, though inexpensive, holiday gift companion for 
our People’s Pictorial Edition of Aisop’s Fables, May 
he sent by return post, or ordered through any book- 
seller. 
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Opportunity. A Novel. By Anne | Barnasy Rupee. By Charles Dickens, | 1ts title means simply that, inasmuch as everybody is 
Moncure Crane, author of ‘‘ Emily Chester.” Boston : With twelve ori nal illustrations, from designs by supposed to have heard of our famous city 
Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. =e. 5a oe + gs & Brothers, Philad that it would prove a success when used to bait a hook 
A story of Southern life, and, like the climate and | Pu® _ mice, & St in cot. to catch readers. It is written by Englishmen, printed 
scenery of the South, warm and varied. In most respects | _ This edition of “Barnaby Radge” is the sixth volume | by Fnglishmen, but it is expected to sell to story readers 
this is a chaste and tional tale, adapted to the of an entire new edition of Charles Dickens’ Works, now | in poth countries. 


reader of taste and discrimination, and not to those cee oe pomsonp anal Sue ae ge mm THE Mesnwwenninds F ARMER, & hand- 
entertaining prurient fancies in literature. P aa oop ee, some monthly, published at $1 50a year, by T. A. Buanp, 
calla Tilustrated.” It fs printed on fine white paper, from Indi lis. Indi Jub that i 
Wuo Was Jzsus? New York: N. | |aree. clear type, a size that all can read. It is a good ——s a Se en 


with the A. P. J. at $3 a year. We do not know how.. 
h diti “ by Rudge,” which ds 
Tibbals & Co., 3% Park Row. 8vo, cloth, pp. 711. =< me ber ~ on = : here oun which aboun he can afford it ; but that is his offer. The Farmer con- 


This is an extended work, having for its evident pur- — tains 28 quarto pages, with illustrations, and is in- 
pose the logical as well as theological substantiation of Tae Lonpon Datrry Srar, organ of | tended to promote the interests not only of the Farmer, 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The subject of the inquiry | Joun Bright and a et like opinions, - us the one but of all that belongs to rural life. 
which forms the title of the book is dealt with in such a | Tecently—they spell it honowr—of noticing our modest 
specific manner, that the author doubtless had in view a | monthly in terms to wit: “THe PareNoLocicaL Jour- oe. gist move Aowess Kp on oe ¢ 
refutation of the subtile and speculative reasonings of | NA is a handsémely got up monthly quarto, with New Sah aiettns in extenso the transactions of ‘e 
Strauss, and the bolder but much less synthetic enunci- numerous illustrations, and published by the celebrated euumitaaticn toe the, teecive canine enlien Bee. ttt 
ations of Rénan. That the author has been to much New York house of S. R. Wells, late Fowler and Wells, Ma —— - 

. e rooms of this meritorious body of young men are 
pains in preparing the work is evident from the elabor- | 2nd issued in London by J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, | 1. 16) meh Avenue, where a well-furnished library and 

. whe 'y an 

ate nature of its divisions, as evidenced in the table of | Camberwell, S. The last two numbers, besides a rich reading-room are open to all comers. 
contents, viz. : Christ in the Old Testament ; Jesus in | Variety of matter, give portraits and phrenological cri- =" a, a d 
Modern History ; Jesus in Ancient History ; Jésus in | tiques of the Revs. T. Binney and Newman Hall, besides Toe Mary.tanp EpvucaTionaL Jour- 
Chronology ; Jesus in the Church ; Jesus in Psychology; | V@tious physiognomical representations of human char- | x47, A school and family monthly. $1 50a years E. 
Whg was Jesus? Jesus of Nazareth, a Nazarite; Jesus | 2ter. All who are interested in pbrenology, physiology, | g, Zevely, publisher, Cumberland, Md. It is now in the 
in Types and Prophecy; Jesus the Messiah; Three | ethnology, education, and social reforms in general will | jast quarter of its first year, and is pushing on vigorously 
Years’ Ministry of Jesus; Jesus the Prophet; The | have a complete library of reading, for the month, in this | ¢he work of education in * My Maryland.” Success to 
Miracles of Jesus ; Third and last Passover: The Trial, | ¢laborately, yet popularly conducted periodical. It is | gi) well-directed efforts im this direction. 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection ; Ethics of Jesus. To the | Obvious neither labor nor expense is spared to make it 












































P the United States. It is ably edited and handsomely 
A CrINcrnnaTI paper contains a notice | printed. ns Mg 
of his argument are new, and exhibit an extent of Scrip- “ae bs on sas eeiebetionn” s aon ¥ be TO BE READY IN JANUARY. 


pp ng _ =a a most beautiful edition of this, the richest gem of English | THE Book or Oratory; or, The Ex- 
Salcieed are largely allegorical and in this view of literatere, hes Just been teoned in New York. TBs posm Pg ogee Secular. oe 


them the testimony of Christ is to be found al t io Sigetented. WER ous, Gal pisenctagied notes _— ; Cstomen’ bag Sy rll oo BS mee 
: a ie ie pallncpecam S. R. Wells, which, to most readers, greatly enhance the | duction by Hon. John A. Bingham. A clear and succinct 
every page. Calling to his aid mathematical computa- value of the work. The type is so large and clear that it | *Position of the rules and methods of practice by which 
tion, he introduces many remarkable calculations in con- is peculiarly valuable to critics who would read it, and readiness in the expression of thought may be acquired, 
| firmation of biblical chronology and the advent of Christ. to their hearers who follow them in the examination and | 94 an acceptable style, both in composition and gesture. 
bo sonshantaanadanr nara ‘ ene or pis application of this beautiful and most instructive poem. $150. 8. RW ells, New York, publisher. 
., a 
rite suet om tepagen, eo 0 Treguied | Lamont aan seent aris ioe mre , 
the Old Testament, being the work of a higher power, as | 1+ is handsomely bound in muslin, beveled boards, gilt: Lire In THE WeEst; or, Stories of 
— y , »5%"> | the Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meeker, agricultural 


necessarily complete in itself; therefore concluded to ‘ 
ascertain whether or no the elements of a perfect chro- errand dramicet care oy pose editor of the New York 7'ribune. 


thought which few books of modern publication afford. 
Many of the positions taken by the writer in the course 


| seriously religious this work will furnish excellent ma- | Worthy of world-wide success.” Tae Amertcan Ectectic Merprear 
| terial for study and reflection. To the indifferent about For all of which we beg to return thanks, and would | Review is edited by R. S. Newton, M.D. Published 
| heavenly things, if they will seek its pages for mental venture to express the hope, that the JournaL may con- | monthly, at $2 a year, in New York. This may be 
| improvement only, it offers a field for the exercise of tinue to increase in popularity and usefulness. regarded as the organ of the Eclectic Medical School in 



















nology from Adam to Jesus were to be found within its | Tae Home JourNaAL— cleanest and 

limits ; especially as such a work was essential to a | fairest of all the weeklies—renews its youth and vigor 

correct reading of its pages, and I think I succeeded.” with the new year. The editor says: “*The object of 4 fy 0 0 k § » 
S& 


We think the book worth perusal simply for the ex- The Home Journal is to furnish a pure, high-toned, 
amination of the author's views on Scriptural chro- entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and Society for L from 

— , the rock on which _ oy have wrecked their — homes—a paper that shall promote a true cul- Pans ¢ the etree Hoe Neo = p ee a 

. ure and refinement, and foster at the fireside those literary merit and substantial information. 

New Music. We would acknowledge pleasures, sentiments, &nd sanctities which make home ea ° 
the receipt of the following new music from the pub- | the Eden of the heart. Party politics, and all matters of Breakine Away; or, The Fortunes ofa Student. By 
a essrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, | a sectarian, sectional, or sensational nature are carefully | W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). .Cloth, $1 40. 
. Théréea hamaater suet toemaminieti “h excluded.” Terms, $8 a year. Published by Morris Tur Starry Fiae; or, The Young FishermanofCape | 

» OY Phillips & Co., at 107 Fulton Street, New York. Ann. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Dan Godfrey, price 60 cents ; ‘ Tell Me Darling Quick- ethene Practica, Anatomy. A New Arrangement of the 

step,” by John P. Ordway, M-D., 50 cents ; “ Maiden Demorest’s Montaty MaGazine for | London Dissector. With namerons Modifications and 

Blushes,” song, music by M. Keller, 30 cents ; “‘I Love | December lies on our table. It contains several full-page Additions. Ulustrated. By D. H. Agnew, M.D. Second 

to Sing the Old Songs,” a ballad, by Charles Hodgson, | illustrations of the newest fashions, besides articles and | Raition, revised. Cloth, $2 25. 

30 cents ; “‘O’er Graves of the Loved Ones,” song and | tales of a miscellaneous nature. Subscription price, $3 Porms or Farru, Horz, AnD Love. By Phoebe Cary. 






























Geena, Eee Se Tenthn > pemaete naa | re no Some 16mo, pp. 49. Cloth, $1 7. 
. — lta Tue QuEENS or American Society. By Mrs. Ellet. 
by Georgie D. Spalding, 80 cents. Harrper’s Bazar, : a newly published @ ’ 


weekly gazette of fashions, is likely to gain the popular Svo, pp. 464. — es. 
CyRiIsTMAs Books at anD Sxercuss. By | favor from the fullness of its notices and illustrations | Gace Invine's Vacation, wirm irs Suxszams. 18mo, 
Boz, Illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day | touching every variety of dress. Single copies 10 cents; | PP. 908. Cloth, $1 40. 


People. By Charles Tokens. With Original Ilustra- Prorortat History oF THE CrviL WR IN THE UNITED 
tions, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, | * Pet year. -¥ Awenta. By B. J. Lossing. Vol. % Cloth, 
Diamond Badition. "Price, $1 80 Le Perrr Messacer for December oo 8 i : 


In these short stories Dickens’ raciness is exhibited | comes to us from Mr. 9. T. Taylor, 349 Canal Street, Cunmue Rors; Helps Those who 
in its full vigor. A Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the | replete with the most recent Paris fashions. Its exposi- to Help Sutibedean, ar Son Mannering. aw aed 
Hearth, and The Haunted Man, long ago acquired an ad- | tions of the various articles included in a lady's trousseau gi 15. 
vanced reputation with the reading public, and have im | are richly colored and ornamented. Separate pattern 


i Joun Rusk. 
no wise declined in interest since. slips pany the number. Subscription 95; monthly, rea From THE WRITINGS OF 
Counrerrerr Derecrer. Messrs. T. | @°* pe Lives oF THE QUEENS oF ExGLanD, from the Norman 








B. Peterson & Brother, of Philadelphia, continue to | THE Broapway Macazine is a cheap | Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
publish on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $1 50 and. | monthly, devoted to such stories and miscellaneous | Author. Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parker. 
“)\¥ $3 a year, their well-established and reliable Detecter. matter as the enterprising publishers may think will sell. | Cloth, $2 25. 
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POM R R OR 


Eo our €orcespondents. 





Questions or ‘* Generac Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tuoveuts”™ solicited. 

An Orper ror Boors, Jovgrnars, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Corne- 
SPONDENTs—a@nd communications for the 
Piaitor, must be written on separate slips. 

Spectat Noricy—Ouwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter wo decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 


coming within the scope of this Jounnat. | 


Queries relating to PuystoLoey, PuRrEeNot- 
oer, Parstoonomy, Psycuotoey, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scxence or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only oxs at a time. 


Fisn Srory.—If a tub partly 
filled with water be placed on the scales 
and carefally balanced, and some small 


live fish are afterward put in the water, | 
will the scales indicate the weight of the | 


fish !—if not, why not? 

Ans. That subject has been mooted, we 
suppose, forages. Weremember the story 
from our boyhood, and have heard it con- 
fidently asserted that a fish weighing a 
pound put into a pail half full of water 
would not increase the weight of the whole. 
Now, this can not be. 
water will be indicated as ter vonnds on 
the scales, and if a fish be pu 
will indicate an additional weight equal to 
the weiglt of the fish. Now, permit us to 
ask you a question. Why don't you try it? 
and then you will know, and you will thus 
explode an old error or establish something 
contrary to philosophy and common sense. 


SrupENts oF PHRENOLOGY. 
—There is a growing inquiry on the sub- 
ject of learning Phrenology, not merely as 
an accomplishment or as a matter of curi- 
osity, but an earnest wish to fathom its 
depths and comprehend the length and 
breadth of the subject. The following is 
a specimen of the spirit of many letters 
received hy us. 


I purpose studying Phrenology with a 
view to teaching it, and lecturing upon the 
laws that govern man. I want a thorough 
knowledge of every branch. I desire to 
understand the science of the sou! and the 
connectiva of mind and matter—how the 
mental governs and controls the physical. 
I want to be able to demonstrate clearly to 
the world the cause of physical degeneracy 
and moral depravity; how to. prevent 
disease, and how to cure the suffering. 

What books do I need, and what would 
be their cost, and bow much study will be 
necessary before entering your course of 
profession, instruction in practical Phre- 


we Re RR eee 


Ten pounds of | 


, ths scales | 


| applied to family training and culture, 
| self-improvement, choice of pursuits, etc. 
| Twenty dollars will buy all the works 
| necessary to be studied preparatory to 
| ehtering the field. For a more particular 
| description of the text-books needed, and 
| a full explanation of the course of instruc- 
| tion, to commence January 6th, 1868, and 
the expense and time required, please 
| write for a circular entitled ‘ Professional 
Instruction in Practical Phrenology.” 


| > : » F 
| We are desirous of obtain- 
| ing the address of Rev. J. Bradford Sax, 
| author of “ Organic Laws.” 


| Aw Orrer or MarriacEe.— 
Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—Dear Sir : 
| Tam in a quandary, and appeal to you for 
| advice. A young gentleman of respectable 
| family, in good society, a merchant's clerk 
| on a salary of $1,500 a year, offers me his 
| hand in marriage. I am sure he loves me; 
| think I could love him. He is two years 
oldér than myself—dark complexion ; I am 
ligut—a blonde. My circumstances are 
| easy; have taught school two years; am 
| now at home with my parents, who are un- 
| willing to have me leave home; still, being 
|“ of age,’ they will not interfere in the 
j least with my wishes. But we are a 
| thoronghly temperance family, while the 
gentleman referred to is what is termed 
a “moderate driuker.”’ not habitual; to 
which I can not serionsly object, though 
| my friends do. The point with me is this. 
I have an utter loathing for tobacco, and 
the gentleman is addicted toits use. He 
smokes a pipe after his meals, and chews 
very moderately when about his work— 
says he can quit it, but it does him no harm, 
and is a luxury. The cost is bat little. 
Now, what I want to know is this, will he 
become confirmed in these habits so as to 
be incurable, and must his wife always 
suffer the nauseous smell? If he is to 
| become a tobacco sot, I would rather not 
marry him. 
| Ans. This is, indeed, a serious question. 
| The habits referred to are very common 
| among men. Comparatively few are ex- 
empt. We find chewers, smokers, and 
| snuffers in the pulpit, in the colleges, in 
the halls of legislation, in workshops, 
stores, hotels, steamboats, railways, dining 
rooms, drawing rooms, everywhere. Young 
men and boys learn by imitation. Tobacco 
is loathsome to all unperverted tastes, and 
especially so to women—yet some coarse 
natures affect to “ rather like the fragrance 
of a good cigar.” Parents seeing their 
young sons indulging in the weed protest 
against it; but sonny replies, “ Father 
smokes, our clergyman smokes, other 
boys smoke. Why can’tI?" “ But it will 
make you a dwarf in mind if not in body, 
to smoke, chew, and spit yourself away.” 
“Tl risk it. General Grant smokes all 
the time, and Ae is not exactly a dwarf.” 
It’s very well for grown-up men to tell us 
boys that we should not smoke.” I remem- 
ber a story of a man who, with wicked 
oaths, flogged his son for swearing. 
Example is greater than precept. Our 
advice to the lady is this. Name your 
objections frankly to the gentleman, and 
say to him that you can not be happy 
with one who makes himself constantly 
offensive. If he will drop both tobacco and 
liquor you will entertain him. Then wait 
six months or a year, and when the habits 
are abandoned you may be safe in permit- 





nology? I would like to become a 
of your class this winter, but have acquired 
but little knowledge of the subject as yet 

om ks, though I have a strong intui 
tive tendency to the subject, and do not 
intend to stop short of a thorough know!l- 
edge of the science. 

As a general reply to all such inquiries; 
we may remark that we tender a cordial 
welcome to all who are honest and intelli- 
gent, with a fair education and good com- 
mon sense, who wish to become practical 
teachers and disseminators of the great 
truths of Phrenology and Physiology as 





ting him to b your husband and the 
father of your children. Smoking and 
chewing almoet inevitably lead to drink- 
ing, in which there is no safety. 


TraveELter.— The cost of 
traveling from New York to San Francisco 
depends much on the route taken. The 
first-class fare on the steamers running to 
Panama is about $250. The second-class 
charges are about thirty per cent. less. 
The difference between first-class and 
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second-class charges consists chiefly 
in the state-room accommodations, the 
second-class passenger being furnished 
a much inferior place to “‘ bunk” in during 
the passage. 

Logarirums.— For a full 
consideration of these important aids in 
some departments of calculation, we refer 
you to “* Loomis’ Tablets of Logarithms,” 
price, $1 50. 


A. R. R., of Lehigh Co., 
did not give her address. On its receipt 
we will write her. —— 


EpvucatTionaL.— What con- 
stitutes the difference in qualification for 
the di of Master of Arts, of Science, 
and of Liferature ? 

Ans. There are two degrees which are 
usually conferred by colleges on the re- 
spective students meriting them at the 
close of the prescribed courses of study. 
These are Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Bachelor of Arte is accorded 
to the student who has passed successfully 
through the departments of English Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Classics. Bachelor 
of Science is awarded to him who has com- 
pleted the prescribed course in English - 
Literature and Science. Master of Arts is 
called a degree in course, and is conferred 
three or more years after a student has 
graduated as an A.B., provided that he 
has pursued some scientific or learned pro- 
fession, and can satisfactorily respond to 
such interrogatories as may be proposed 
tohim. The degree B.S. does not entitle 
the possessor to that of A.M. 

Bachelor of Literature is merely com- 
plimentary. 

The degree of LL.D. is honorary, and is 
frequently conferred on eminent men not 
lawyers. 

The text-books mentioned are all well 
adapted to your purpose. Arnold's Greek 
series is an excellent one for the student. 
Day's Analytical Geometry is . and 


probably as clear in its elucidations as any 
published. 


I’'rencu, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
—The following are excellent text-books 
in these languages, and may be procured 
through us at prices annexed: In French, 
Oliendorft’s Grammar, $2; De Fivas’French 
Reader, $1 10; Surenne’s F. Dictiqpary. 
$1 %5; Surenne’s F. Manual, $1 90. In 
German, Ahn's Method, $1 40; Heiden- 
reich’s German Reader, $1 10; Adler's 
Pocket G. Dictionary, $3 25. In Italian, 
Fontena’s Grammar, $2; Foresti’s I. 
Extracts, $2; Meadows’ I. Dictionary. 
$2 5. 

Tue Vorce.—Please inform 
me how I can strengthen a weak voice. 
My parents both have strong voices, and I 


see no reason why I should not be equally 
favored in that respect. 


Ans. Seek to maintain good general 
health, avoid spices and all heating condi- 
ments, avoid tob , avoid fined and 
impnre air, especially at night, stand erect, 
expand the chest, and learn to use the 
vocal apparatus with distinctness and de- 
liberation, and the voice will become 
stronger. We have a little work entitled 
“The Human Voice; its Right Manage- 
ment in Reading, Speaking, and Debat- 
ing,” which it would do you good to read. 
Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Tur Dotiar Microscors, 
Tue Novevtr Microscorz. Taz Craig 
Microscorr, which is best? Are they 
worth what they cost? 

Ans. We have seen testimonials from 
such authorities as the Scientific American, 
religious newspapers, and from numerous 
private letters. We have also seen criti- 
cisms, in which it was alleged that neither 








of the above would perform miracles, or 
answer the purposes of a thousand-dollar 
compound instrument. It is very much 
with the microscope makers as with 
others; each, no doubt, intends to give 
the money's worth, less cost for advertis- 
ing, and a living profit. One may answer 
one purpose, another a different purpose, 
while aii may at least be amusing and in- 
structive. It is a lesson to learn, that the 
miscroscope reveals that which the unaided 
eye could never behold. So of the telescope. 


More Asnovut TEN-PENNY 
Nars.—In the November number of the 
A. P. J. you ask about the “ ten-penny 
nail,” and call for a “solution.” Perhaps 
I can answer. About twenty-five years 
ago, while engaged in mi 'y work in 
this Western country—Michigan—I called 
on two families who were nailers, men, 
women, and children; and they had 
brought with them from the “* Old Country” 
their nail-making hi The hi 
consisted of a frame-work and floor about 
seven feet by five, on which was a bellow; 
fire-place, anvil, rod-cutter, header, seat, 
etc. The nailer sat at his work, everything 
within his reach, drove the bellows and 
header with his feet, and the hammer, rod, 
etc., with his hands. 

For my gratification one of the ladies 
kindled the fire, mounted her seat, and 
wrought specimen nails for me; firet the 
three-penny, then the four-penny, six- 
penny, eight-penny, ten-penny, twelve- 
penny, and twenty-penny. ‘This is the 
way, sir,” she said, “that we made or 
wrought nails years ago in the ‘Old 
Country.’ We made them, and they were 
sold at so much per hundred. These little 
fellows are lighter and shorter, and they 
were made and sold as three-penny (per 100) 
nails; and these longer and stouter, at 
twenty-pennies per 100, and so with all 


sizes per 100.” 

Were the late Grant Thorburn, “‘ Laurie 
Todd.” coneulted, he could have told the 
Farmer's Club and the wise Jndependent 
all about these nails. Perhaps their inquiry 
will be answered in the above. R&. L w. 








Severat Answers are left 
over for want of room. 


Publishers | 


Rep ment, 


Ovr Own Pvsiications.— 
We have just printed an Dlustrated Cata- 
logue, comprising all the best works on 
Phrenology, Ethnology, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, Hydropathy, Pho- 
nography, Anatomy, Dietetics, Hygiene, 
Gymnastics, etc., with prices; which will 
be sent to any address on receipt uf two 
three-cent stamps. Address this office. 





AGEnts may do well in sell- 
ing our useful books in every State, county, 
and town. Send stamp, and ask for 
“Terms to Agents.” 


Mirror or tHE Minn; or, 
Your Character from your Likeness. For 
particulars how to have pictures taken, 
inclose a prepaid envelope, directed to 
yourself, foranswer. Address, SamvEi.R. 
Wes, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


“Samnts aND SINNERS.”— 
The articles published under the above 
title in our November and December num- 
bers were written by our old correspond- 
ent and contributor A. A.G. Readers will 
judge for themselves the merit of this 
writer’s productions. He gives us the 
first installment of “‘ The Uses of Culture” 
in our present number, 
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Toe New Inuivstratep 
ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PayYstoc- 
Nomy FoR 1868 contains: 
Cousine, its effects; Whom and When to 
Marry; Right Age; Jealousy in all ite 
Phases, with causes and cure; Distin- 
guished Characters, with portraits; Bis- 
marck, D'Israeli, Victor Hugo, the Hon. 
Henry Wilson, Miss Braddon, Kings and 
Queens; Two Paths in Womanhood, illus- 
trated; How to Read Character ;” eighty 
pages, handsomely printed; is having a 
very large sale. It is a capital campaign 
document—full of instruction and valuable 
suggestions. Those interested in the dis- 
semination of the principles we teach 
should place copies within the reach of all. 
Single copies, prepaid by post, 25 cents. 
Five copies for a dollar.. A still larger dis- 
count to agents who buy to sell again. 


Reaister your Lerrers.— 
When post-office orders—which are best 
to remit—can not be obtained, it is safer 
to have money letters registered. 

GREENBACKS are pow our 
national currency, and we prefer them to 
the old-style bank notes. When fractional 
currency is remitted, let it be clean and 
genuine. 

For SerrteMENT IN SoutH 
Caro.tna.—Mr. E. J. C. Wood, of Aiken, 
8. C., has published a pamphlet with map, 
giving a full aecount of lands there for 
sale, including a description of the soil, 
productions, climate, society, and all that 
one may wish to know in regard to that 
locality. 
South should incloze stamp, and address 
to Mr, Wood, of Aiken, as above. 


— 


Genera tems. 





A Happy New Year.— 
Reaver, the year on which we now’enter 
will be just what we ourselves make it. 
If we seek our own selfish ends; if we get 
Jrom others more than we give fo others, | 
we shall come far short of that fullness of 
happiness which comes of a generous 
spirit. If we do good—if we put the un-| 
fortunate in a way to improve and help 
themselves—we thereby add to our own | 
happiness. It is not the prodigal or indis- | 
criminate giver who does the most good, 
but the one who gives ewisely—advice, ser- | 
vice, or money. | 

Again, if we form geod resolutions in 
regard to our habits, and hold to them; if | 
we “swear off” from vices; if we pledge | 
ourselves in the interest of mercy, justice, 
faith, and devotion; if we resolve to do 
right, to do good, and to walk humbly, 
and keep the resolutions, doing our duty, 
resisting all temptations, it will indeed be 
to me what I would have it to you, dear 
reader, and to all mankind, A Happy, New 
Year. Let us one and all try to make it so. 





American Soctat Science 
AssocraTion.—The third annual meeting 
of this Association was held on the 8th of 
October, at the Old South Church, in 
Boston, Ex-Governor Washburne in the 
chair. Many interesting subjects were 
introduced, and discussed by persons of 
wide reputation and intelligence. Among 
the most important topics treated, was 


Marriage of 


Those seeking homes in the | 





Allen, of Lowell, upon the “‘ Population of 
Massachusetts, and Changes in the Phys- 
ical Organization of Women in Relation to 
the Laws of Human Increase.” He pre- 
sented a large collection of statistics, 
showing among other things that there is 
but a small increase of the purely native 
population. Formerly large families were 
the rule, now they are the exception. A 
comparison made between Vermont and 
England, showed that the birth-rate in 
Vermont was one in forty-nine against 
one in twenty-nine in England. As the 
primary purpose of the marriage institu- 
| tion is the continuance of the race, and 
statistics generally show that married 
women are more healthy and longer-lived 
than those that are single, it shows that 
efforts, more or less reprehensible, are 
resorted to to prevent an increase of family. 
As a general thing, in proportion as women 
become intelligent, learned, and mental in 
| their habits, there is a tendency to a de- 
| crease in the number of their children. 
| This is perhaps partly physiological, show- 
| ing that if a great deal of nerve-force be 
employed in thought and study, the con- 
| stitution becomes less robust and healthy, 
| and, of course, less prolific. But with in- 
formation comes the knowledge as to the 
means of preventing that which, to men 
and women with right feelings, should not 
be a burden, but a blessing —namely, 
healthy, happy children. Recently in New 
| York a meeting of this Association was 
| held, and subjects of a similar nature dis- 
| cussed. 


| 








Loox Our For Imvostors.— 
Swindling is not confined to lottery dealers, 
gift enterprises, mock auctions, quack 
| medicine manufacturers who rob and 
| poison “indiscreet young men,” cheap 

jewelers, counterfeiters, bogus-money 
| makers, and scores of others; but the 
rascals may be found canvassing for newe- 
papers and magazines. [We give no cer- 
tificates of agency to any, preferring to 
depend on newsmen and on the club sys- 
tem.] They are also to be found in adver- 
tising agencies, offering splendid chances, 
with immense circulations to those who 
would find it more profitable to attend to 
their own advertising, selecting their own 
mediums, We repeat, it will be well for all 
honest Pople to beware of the swindlers. 


Stens or Loneevitry.—Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, and Dr. J. H. 
Griscom, of this city, were yesterday ad- 
judged the successful competitors for the 
“Prize Essay on the Physical Signs of 
Longevity,” for which $500 was offered 
some time ago by the American Popular 
Life Insurance Company. The essay of 
each of the gentlemen was so good that 
the committee could not determine which 
was the better, and the prize was awarded 
to each. 

(When published, our readers shall have 
the benefit of these prize essays.] 


Soar.— Large quantities of 
soap are every year imported into America 
from Europe. Now there is no more 
necessity for this than for importing corn 
and wheat. There are as fine soaps made 
here as anywhere, and may be had as 
cheaply—soaps plain and soaps perfumed. 
If there be a doubt on the point, ask your 
druggist, groceryman, or storekeeper for 
the dest, and he will probably refer you to 
the sorts made by the Coreares. At all 
events, in our way of thinking, they are 
good enough, and we may save to our 
country the amounts paid for a no better 
foreign article. We believe in good soap; 





one presented in an essay by Dr. Nathan 


think more should be used; would make 
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it a qnalification for voting. No man 
should vote who uses no soap! 


SHorRTHAND WRITERS 
WanTED.—The demand for phonographic 
reporters is steadily increasing. We often 
receive applications like the following, 
and only regret there are not enough 
experts to meet the demand. 

Mr. 8. R. Wetis—My Dear Sir; Can 
you recommend to me a shorthand writer, 
who writes a rapid and legible business 
hand ; who can read his notes with facility 
and transcribe them with accuracy; who 
writes not less than one hundred words 
per minnte; who has naturally good busi- 
ness tact, and who wonld like a permanent 
situation in an express office at a salary of 
about $1,500 per year? 

Toa desirable party I can give a situation. 

Yours very truly, E. T. D. 

{Here is an advertisement from one of 
te New York daily papers on the same 
subject. ] 

Wars A BOY FROM 15 TO 18 
years of age who can te a pn 
raphy and a handsome longhand; must 
live with his parents in New York. Ad- 
dress Bax No. —, New York Post-office. 

There are no other openings for young 
men which promise so rapid promotion 
and so liberal remuneration as this. Our 
advice to young men is, to learn phonog- 
raphy. 

How to Hertr.—“ Where 
there is a will there isa way.”” Would you 
add to the comfort or the means of a poor 
widow? A little, éven a very little aid 
from each one’s store would place her adove 
immediate want. A cord of wood, a ton 
of coal, a sack of flour or meal, a barrel of 
potatoes, a small assortment of groceries, 
materials for clothing, and work TO Do, 
by which money can be earned, would 
beget for the givers such heartfelt thanks 
as would be always gratefully remembered. 
Rich men may educate the sons and 
daughters of the poor, fitting them for 
greater usefulness. They may also estab- 
lish, or aid in establishing public libraries, 
reading-rooms, and open halls for instruc- 
tive lectures. They may present scholar- 
ships to young men and women for scien- 
tific and literary institutions. There are 
many young ladies who, after attending a 
normal school for two or three terms, 
wonld be fitted to teach; others would 
study art and turn their knowledge to good 
account; still others would attend medical 
lectures and fit themselves for the practice 
of medicine, and to take charge of asylums 
and hospitals. 

But even the poor may do good, and help 
to set the world ahead. They may live 
temperately, and so appropriate their spare 
time, when not at work, as to greatly im- 
prove themselves and others. Instead of 
idling, loafing, and lying around bar-rooms, 
oyster saloons, stables, stores, and stations, 
smoking, chewing, and spitting, they 
should read and learn. If mechazics, they 
may study up a useful labor-saving inven- 
tion which would benefit the world and 
enrich themselves. If one is so very poor 
that he can not contribute cash for benevo- 
lent objects, let him contribute ideas or 
services. No one who can work is so 
poor that he may not contribute something 
to the general good. Americans are a 
nation of workers, not paupers nor beggars. 
Reader, will you not act on these sugges- 
tions, ahd set some useful ball in motion? 
Do not wait to become rich before you 
begin to giveand todo good. Our Saviour, 
the Apostles, all philanthropists and bene- 
factors commenced to do good on a very 
small capital. Can you not follow their 
example? Induce a profane man to stop 
his bad habit; persuade a drinking man 
to sign the pledge—he needs it ; invite the 
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worldly or indifferent to attend some place 
of worship; form the young men and 
women into singing schools, reading, spell- 
ing. debating, or other self-improvement 
societies. Doone or any of these things 
to call out the faculties and develop char- 
acter. If darmant or not used, both mind 
and muscle become weak, effeminate, 
helpless. If used with vigor and kept 
growing, we shall culminate into some- 
thing near to what the Creator intended 
us to be—self-helpful and well-developed 
human beings. 


Der 





PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADEL- 
prta.—Our long-tried friend and former 
colleague, Mr. John L. Capen, is giving, 
courses of popular lectures this winter in 
the Quaker City and vicinity. He will 
promptly respond to calls for lectures not 
too far from home. His office is at No. 722 
Chestnut Street, where those who wish 
may- obtain any of our publications and 
correct examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character. 


Sern P. Norton, Esq., the 
business agent of the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Collinsville, Ct., died on 
the 29th of October, aged 44. He was the 
original of ‘“‘ Frank Upton,” the benevolent 
and worthy young man, a character in Mrs. 
Hubbell’s * Shady Side of a Pastor's Life.” 
We knew Mr. Norton for twenty-five years, 
and have known few more worthy than he. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 


Mrs. S. W. Griswotp, of 
Hartford, Conn., died October 27th. She 
had many excellences of head and heart, 
aud her departure in the mid-day of life 
must make a large gap in the friendly circle 
of which she was the light and ornament. 





Ex-Gov. Joun A. ANDREW, 
of Mass., died October 30th, of apoplexy. 
He had a full habit and a florid complexion, 
just the look for apoplexy; just the man 
who ought to have refrained from the use 
of coffee, spices, stiniulants, and tobacco. 

Ontruary.— Died on the 
17th of November iast, at his residence in 
Chicago; Colonel Alfred Clark Hills, one of 
the editors of the Chicago Tribune. Ho 
was a gentleman of quiet demeanor and 
retiring habits, but nevertheless an earn- 
est and forcible writer, and possessed of 
extensive information. Some years ago, 
when we published Life Iustrated, “olonel 
Hills was one of the most acceptable con- 
tributors to its columns. 


Lovett Dopver.—It gives 
us pleasure to state that Mr. Lovell Dodge, 
arecent pupil of ours, has prepared several 
interesting lectures. One is entitled ** Tem- 
perance,”’ another “ Waking Up; or, How 
to Get Along in the World.” He also pro- 
poses to give several lectures on phreno- 
logical and kindred sciences. 

Mr. Dodge's lectures have been very 
favorably mentioned by the New Haven 
papers, and he has commendatory letters 
from the mayor of that city and other in- 
fluential citizens. We bespeak for Mr. 
Dodge a cordial reception. 


LivineetonE Not Drap.— 
Dispatches containing the gratifying intel- 
ligence of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, 
the celebrated African traveler and ex- 
plorer, have been received. The particu- 
lars received are few, but the Doctor in 
known to have been safe and well in April 
last. He was then exploring the wastes 
of Africa, hundreds of miles from the sea- 
coast. 
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Business. 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
thés department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of SO cents a line.) 

Tur Hyeemn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Tae Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 
Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


325 Apetrut Street, BRrookiyn. 


Hyerentc Curr, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. 
Circular. 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New Natronat Retierovs | 


Parer.—A national religions newspaper, 
to be called ** Tur Apvance,”’ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 


polity, bat will be conducted in a spirit of 


courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- | 
The form will be what is popularly | 


tians. 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Zvan- 
gelist. 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 


to apvance the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. Ne 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 


of Chicago has been selected as the place | 


of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 


national population, and in a very few | 


years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Charches. Issned at 
the interior commercial metropolis, “ Taz 
Apvance” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discuesions of financial 


subjects, such as will make it a necessity | 
to business men in all parts of the country. | 
| information, than any similar publication 


The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the ‘West this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be /2 50 


inadvance. Advertising rates made known | 


oom . Address THE ADVANCE 
a ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, bar 1 ae 





Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- | 


Please send for a | 
Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., | 


The pecuniary basis is an ample | 


LitTre.tu’s Livine AGE. 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 


graphical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of En; 


glis 


Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every 
year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. 

Of all the periodicals devoted to literature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the Lrvive AcE has appeared 
to me the most useful. 

From N. P. Willis. 

“ Tenderloin,” “ foie gras,”’ are phrases, 
we believe, which express the one most 
exquisite morsel, By the selection of these 
from the foreign Reviews—the most ex- 
quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell 
makes up his dish of Lrvixe Ace. And it 
tastes so. We recommend it to all epicurea, 


| of reading. 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 188%. 

Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose the Lrvine Ace. * * * 
Nor is there ini any library that I know of, 
so much instructive and entertaining read- 


| ing in the same number of volumes. 


From the New York Times. 

The taste, judgment, and wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 


| service than by referring them to this ster- 


ling weekly. It is decidedly the best maga- 


. | zine of the class published in the United 
represent Congregational principles and | 


States, if not in the world. 
From the New York Independent. 
No one can read, from week to week, the 
selections brought before him in the Livine 


Aart, without becoming conscious of a | 
quickening of his own faculties, and an | 
Few | 
private libraries, of course, can now secure | 


enlargement of his mental horizon. 


the back volumes, sets of which are limited 
and costly. But public libraries in towns 


| and villages ought, if possible, to be fur- 


nished with such a treasury of good read- 


| ing; and individual b- 
is indicated in the name: their aim being , mei ant iniieiGata any Saye as oF 


scribers for the new series, and thus keep 
pace in fature with the age in which they 
live. 
From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 
The cheapest and most satisfactory maga- 
zine which finds its way to our table. It 


| is a favorite everywhere. 
From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and 


Register, June 3, 1867. 
Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken so 


| strong a hold upon the affections and in- 


terest of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done so mach to elevate the tone 
of public taste, none has contributed so 
much genuine enjoyment to its thousands 
of readers, as Lirre.y’s Livine AcE. 
From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 

There is no other publication which gives 

its readers so much of the best quality of the . 


| leading English magazines and reviews. 
| From the = Journal of Commerce, 


‘uly 4, 1867. 
We esteem it above all price. 
From the Illinois State Journal, Aq. 3, 1987. 
It has more real solid worth, more useful 


we know of. The ablest essays, the most 
entertaining stories, the finest poetry of 
the English langeage, are here gathered 
together. 


| ing character. 





From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 

If a man were to read Littell’s magazine 
regularly, and read nothing else, he would 
be well informed on all prominent subjects 


| in the general field of human knowledge. 


From the Daily ee Milwaukee, June 


The best reprint of foreign literature 
issued in this country. 


From the Church Union, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


Its editorial discrimination is such as 
ever to afford its readers an entertaining 
résumé of the best current European maga- 


zine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to 
its original sources. In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind extant. 


From the Boston Journal. 


The weekly issues of the Livine AcE | 


make four octavo volumes of about eight 
hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 
ture to say that few volumes published in 
this country comprise so great an amount 
and variety of good reading matter of per- 
manent value. 
From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoyment of a family circle through the 
year than a year’s subscription to Lirre.y’s 
Lrvine Ace. It is always well filled with 
instructive articles on science, philosophy, 


theology from the reviews, stories by the | 
| most popular writers from the magazines, 


choice poems, brief biographies, and a 








Munson’s Montary Paono- 
GRAPHIC MaGaztne for January, 1868, will 
be ready about December 25th. There is 
no other periodical in America that is 
printed in Phonography. Terms, $2 a 
year. or 20 cents a number. 





Muwnson’s “ New Crassiri- 
CATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF . PHONOG- 
RAPHY” is now ready. Every teacher and 
learner of Phonography should have it. 
Price, post-paid, 15 cents. Address 

JAMES E. MUNSON, 41 Park Row, 
New York. Jan. it. 





Tue Cuurcn Uniton.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 


| for ali the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 


selection of tid-bits of the most entertain- for ali his ministers. 


able books on our shelves. 
From the Philadelphia Press. 

The volume for October, November, and 
December, 1866 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of 
the whole), fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It contains the following 
serials: ‘*‘ Nina Balatka,” and “ Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke,” from “ Blackwood ;” ** Ma- 
donna Mary,” from “Good Words ;” 
“* Village onthe Cliff,” from the ** Cornhill 
Magazine ;"’ and “Old Sir Douglas,” from 
** Macmillan.” The Livine AeE, we repeat, 
is a library in itself, worthy of its high 
repute. 

From the New York Home Journal, June 
12, 1867. 


Litre.y’s Livine Aeog, long distinguished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choicest foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of 
its class. Its standard of selections is a 
high one, and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation 
of the foreign field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprehensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the 
grave and gay, with a skill which is no- 
where surpassed, and which is admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader. 
From the Protestant Church , June 2, 

1867. 

Age and Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with our memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 
fresher and better in matter as it ws 

introduced into the 


family circle, it can not well be . 
with ; and the bound volumes on the library 
shelves will supply a constant feast in years 
to come. 


From a © in Massachusetts, 
- seach’ literary edebotty 4 


In the formation of my mind and charac- 
ter, I owe as much to the Lrvine Ace as to 
all other means of education put together. 





Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by Lirrenn & Gay, 30 Brom- 


field Street, Boston. 


The Lrvine Ace and the PHrRENoLoeicaL JouRNAL will be sent a year to one address, 
for $9. Address as above, or, 8. R. Weis, 889 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. 


The bound volumes for the | 
past year (1866) are among the most valu- | 
| 








It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue, This ser- 


| mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
| Monday, will be selected from one of the 


two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents. and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


Rev. Newman Hatz, Henry 





| Warp Berecuer, and the Bishops of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. The New 
York Methodist publishes Sermons of the 
above-named divines, reported expressly 
for its columns. It contains, also, vigor- 
ous Editorials, ample Correspondence, 
News, s Children’s Story every week, etc., 
ete, . 
Terms, $2 50 per year. Office, No. 114 
Nassau Street, New York. 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocxer Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


- Goop Booxs sy Man.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements, 


 snnnusengnde Sor this or the preceding 
department must reach the a, by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for 
vertising, 3 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 





TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE, 


an 
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A Liprary For Lecrurers, SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the + poe small and carefully selected Library : 


The Indispensable Hand-Book 

The Art of Extempore 8 ing... 
The Right Word in the ight ce. 
The American Debater . 


$2 

2 00 
15 

2 00 


50 
% 
1% 
1% 


The Exhibition Perera $1 
Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 
Treatise on Punctuation 


One copy of each sent by Express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paii 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





The organ of the National T 
Society and Publication House, enters on 
its Third Volume in January, 1868. The 
subscription price is $1 perannum. The 
best writers in the Temperance ranks con- 
tribute to this paper. 


THE YOUTH’S 
A very neatly printed and well-illustrated 
paper for the children, specially adapted 
to Sibbath-school use, is published by the 
same Society. 
TERMS: 


Single copy, one year 

Ba copies to one address 
Fifty i 

One hundred * “ 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, 
For Sabbath-School Libraries and Family 
Reading. 
Rachel Noble's Experience 
The _ d Bridge 


ee 


: 85 
The above four books, in a neat box. 3 50 


TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 

A new Temperance Hymn and Tune 
Book of 128 pages, edited by William B. 
Bradbury and J. N. Stearns, containing a 
great varicty of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymrs, and also the Odes for the Sons 
of Temperance and Good Templars in full, 
set to appropriate music, king it the 
most complete = erance Music Book 
ever published. Price, in paper covers, 
30 cents single copies, $25 per hundred. 
Board covers 35 cents single copies, $30 
per hundred. 

The Society also publish a 
of Books, Tracts, and other 
Publications. —_ for a catal 

Address J. N. STEARNS, “Publishing 
Agent, 172 W itiiam Street, New York. 


om variety 
emperance 





Music Cuarts For Common 
ScHoo.s.—Including Hohman’s Practical 
Course in Singing; Dr. Mainzer’a Music 
for the Million; Hullah’s Wilhelm, etc. 
Together with sperepainte Songs for the 
School Room, for one, two, and three 
voices. By L. W. Mason, Teacher of Music 
in the Boston Schools. 

These Charts are used with great success 
in the Boston Schools, and are designed to 
dispense with the use of the Blackboard, 
at the same time furnishing the most a 
proved course of Elementa * eam Ex- 
ercises, and Songs. Price, 

OLIVER DI SON & 00, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. Jan. it. 





Tue Howtmay Journas, of 
Parlor Plays, Magic Fazal Games, Ex- 

riments, — zzles, etc., will 

sent free. Addre 

ADAMS & CO., "Publishers, Boston. 


SEVEN Cents for a three- 
months’ trial of Haney’s Jou a hand- 
some iilustrated fam Club of 
four, 25 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau ~— = aw’ 
Has exposures of sain thoes 

Guide to Authorshi cents. ,-— 
and Rogueries, 2 conta, Phon hic 
Handbook, 25 cents. How to ma ° Bad 
Memory Guood and Good Better, 1 15 phy 
Handbook of Ventriloquism, 15 cents. 
Common Sense Cook 30 cents. 

{Editors inserting above will receive 
Journal one year.] Jan. it. 








CasumMere! Casumere! 


We have just received direct 
district of i as 


For circulars 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


as 
which we offer for sale ~ B., prices. 
and prices, address, 





Tue Srupy or Mepicine.— | 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To Lecturers, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc.—We can supply 


Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 
Life size. 11 in number, for. . 

Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 

Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number 

Do. Lambert's, ‘do., 6in number.. 

Phrenological 8; scimens. (Casta, 
Busts, etc.) 40 in number. 
ready for shipment. 30 00 | 

The set of Forty Portraits, includ- | 
ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental ents | 


. $100 00 | 
100 00 
20 00 
20 00 





Temperaments 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, 
articulated, etc. % 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated. . eg to $% 
Do. (inferior) from 5to 


WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Beck’s Materia Medica 
Gray’s Anatomy 
Churchill's Midwifery 
Erichsen’s Surgery. 
Watson's Practice 
Dalton’s Physiology 
Fowne’s Chemistry . 
Dungleson’s Dictionary 


With such others as Professors may recom- 
mend, 
WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. ‘ 


Surgery, Druit 
® Erichsen’s 
Anatomy. Gray. 
Physiology. Carpenter 
Dalton’s 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann's. 
Hull’s Jahr Symptomatology. 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols... 
Obstetrics. | ‘Beaton 


Chemist 
Medical 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used. in the “Catege York Hydropathic 


SaASaASsssssss 


Materia Medica, poe Therapeutics. 
Pereira 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Dungleson 


mter 
Pathology. Grose. 


% tt kd et bt OS BD OF OT GD OVO OT ON CO POT CO ROE AOD a 
Y ASSSAASSSSSSSASSSSSSSSSSSSRSSS 





to 
WELLS 389 a. New York. 


AMERICAN Srock JOURNAL, 
AND 
FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
FARMING AND STOCK BREEDING. 
$1 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

Every Farmer should have it, as it gives 
practical and reliable information as to the 
most Profitable Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Swine, and Poultry, —— 
and Varieties of each ; and where th = 
be obtained; best modes of Br ing, 
Feeding, and general management, Dis- 
eases, etc. Each number will contain 
thirty-six pages of closely printed matter, 
illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Send stamp for specimen copy and list. 
Splendid vastus to Agents for obtain- 

ng Subscribers. 


THR Ry 


GREAT “ BAKER'S DOZEN.’ 
Fifteen Numbers for the Price of Twelve. 
A SPECIAL BOUNTY TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every new subscriber for 1868, received 
by the ist of January, wih receive the 
October, November, and D b —4 


_ = 


Home JovurNnat 1868. 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The Home Jovurnat has been enla 
to thirty-two columns, and its contents 
have been enriched by the talents of a fresh 
reinforcement of editors, contributors, and 
correspondents. It now deserves more 
fully than ever the honor it has enjoyed for 
nearly a quarter of a century, as the leading 
organ of cultivated American Society. Its 
object is to furnieh a pure, high-toned, 
entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and 

iety, for American homes: a paper that 

shall promote a right culture and refine- 
ment, and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, sentiments, and sanctities which 
make home the true Eden of the heart 

Party politics and all matters of a sec- 
tarian, sectional. and sensational nature 
are carefully excluded 

Its leading features embrace: 

Editorials on topics of freshest interest. 

Brilliant Romances and Portraitures of 
American Life.with the choicest of English, 
French, and German fiction. 

Criticisms on New Books, New Art 
Works, New Music. and New Dramas, 
embodying the judgments of eminent 
authorities, and encouraging the more 
progressive tendencies in Literature and 


rt. 
Original Essays on Life, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Morals, accompanied with ample 


| excerpts of the wit and wisdom of leading 


European writers, 

Spicy Letters from Correspondents re- 
siding in the great capitals of art, taste, 
gayety, and fashion. 

Choice Passages of Travel. Adventure, 


| and Observation in regione of chief interest 


in the Old World and the New. 

Copious Extracts from New Books, giv- 
ing the pith, point. and pathos of the 
a ications of the day—the 





bers of 1867 free, making over 500 la 
double-column pages of reading matter 
the fifteen numbers, all for the low price 
of $1. Address, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


~ Inp DUSTRIAL Pus. ICATIONS— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
Painter and Gilder’ . op 
Book Binder’s 
Cabinetmaker’ 8 
yer’s 

Surveyor's 
Horse Shoer’s 0. 
Brass and Iron Founder's = 
Builder's do. 
Chandler's 
Cotton Spinner’s 
Miller's 
Lapel - 


Turn do. 
R.R. ona Civil Engineer's do. 
Youmans’ Class- k, Chemistry. 
Tanning, Currying, ‘and Leather 
he Art of renkn 4 ae KeWes Spa CASS 
tay ow Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 
ng, e 
Sent. poh id, on receipt of 
R. WELLS, ‘Bi0 Broad roadway, New 
December, tf. 


*8 
3° 
@ 
a 
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ork. 





Books sy Return Marm.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 


Magazine, or r, sent ** return 
ublishers’ Fe MX 


Jirst Post.” at 

works on Phrenol Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, ledicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gaanticers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York, Agents wanted. 





ImmENsE Prices Pai For 
Op Books. 

Cuearest Book Store tn tHe Wor.tp! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nasean Street, 

* New York. d. ly. 


—r- 


AcTIVE ianuua can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs, Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
HOUSERERPING. “hh peal — 
ap 


soci pw SOSbu a Be 





stripped of the husk, and 
ready for the feaster's enjoyment. 

Acomprehensive resumé of new events in 
the world of Belles-Lettres, Music, Paint- 
ing, ey ee Science, and the Drama, 
keeping the reader au courant of the multi- 
form literary and artistic activities of the 
age. 

Sn racy accounts of sayings, happen- 
ings, and doings in the Beau Monde, em- 
bracing the very freshest gossip of interest 
in Fashions, Fashionable Notabilities, 
Balle, W eddings, Parties, Engagements, 
ete., etc., in this country and in Eu 
the whole completely mirroring, as it were, 
the wit and wisdom, the humor and pathos, 
the news and sparkling gossip of the times. 


OPINIONS OF OF THE PRESS. 

The Home Journat is, par excellence, 
the organ of the taste and refinement of 
society.—- Philadelphia Publishers’ Circular. 

It continues a popular and unique organ 
of literature, society, fashionable life, and 
the news of the day. New York Tribune. 

Always the best oneness of ite class 
in America. No family should be without 
it; and it can be taken in none without 
advantage, interest, and benefit to all the 
d( Va.)Daily Inquirer. 

One of ee best weeklies pane in —— 
United States, and its prese 


is ially marked by lite itera wabitity and 
good taste. — Philadel, pr terary 


The Home Sceanit the best ornament 
any man can place on bis library table.— 
Boston Post. 

There is no other joarnal that comes 2 
nearly up to our liking. It bri 
readers Yront @ froné with all that {* 
gant, refined, inte’iectual, clovetting, and 
social, without the usual stooping = 
catering tu the baser — elements 
The Beliston (N. Y.) Journal. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year $3 00 
Single copies 

CLUB RATES. 
Three copies, one year, or | 
One copy, three years, gree 
Six copies, one year 
The Home JournNaL (price $3) and Put- 

—_ ‘8 Monthly, a first-class li maga- 

rear or 8 $4 * ill be sent er, one 

eM e 








Cebeauately ifstrated monthly 
a one! year oo Hs 
mops 107 seus Pin Street, 
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ImPorTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.—Tae American Stock JouRNAL 
AND Farmers’ aND Stock Breepers’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breed ng. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large age 
pages, illustra with wamestes i. - 
ngs. Only one dollar a year. 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE POCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the AmeRIvaN Stock 
one have established a Veterinary 

Dopertment in the columns of the Journal, 

h is placed under the charye of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive que-tions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinda of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 

ratis, and thus every subscriber to the 
Journal has always at his command a 
Vv eterinary Surgeon /ree of chan Every 
Farmer and Stock “Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the ist of oy for 50 cents. 

Address BOYER & CO 
8.tfex pt. Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Improve p Sroc K, © onsisting 
of pure Short-horns, with lierd Book Pedi- 
rrees, Alderneys, Devons, Ayrshires, 
Southdown and Cotswold Sheep, pure 
Chester Co. swine (premium stock), also 
choice breeds of poultry, Sent by express 
to all parts of the United States. 

For cire x and prices, address, 


. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Cc hester Co., Pa. 


Execrro Virat —Dr. Jx- 
nome Kroper’s Highest Premixvm Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General! U. 8S. A 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDFR, 

tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 
Agents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well av pro>osed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 

iving full particulars and terms. Address 
+AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boarpine In New 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain beard at the 
Turkish 
— Street. 


We have good rooms, 


wholesome diet, and are located near street | 


cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Tonrxtsu Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure sages to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





Tue Masonic Harmonta ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Caialogues of 
Masonic Rooks, Reyalia, etc., sent on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
422 Broome Street, New York. 


Yorr.— | 


th establishment, Nus. 13and 15 | 


Premium Cuester WuirtrE 
Pres for Sale. Sent by express to all parts 
of the United States. 

For circulars and prices, address, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





A Porrrarrt or Mr. Gree.ey. 
The publishers of the 7’ridune are sending 
a first-rate eteel-engraved portrait of Mr. 
Greeley to yearly subecribers to the Tyi- 
bune. For particulars see advertisement. 





Men anp Women can Maker 
MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 





VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations. ....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
aA of the War. By Richard Grant 
hite 
The American Question. 
Bright 
Ruseell’s Young Ladies’ Seen 
Reader 
Exhibition Speaker, 
American Eloquence. 
supplement. .. 
Men and Times of the Revolution.. 
Reid's Eng! ish Dictionary. 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Houschoid - 
Science. 
Youmans’ New ‘Chemistry... 
Lardner'’s Lectures on Science and 
Art. 2volumes.... 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words. . 
i - yt 8 Manual of Parliamentary 
ules 


1% 


“By “John 


17% 
150 
"2 volumes and 


woe 


Ime HO 


Man, } J 

The Iron Furnace of Slavery 

bar gg Information fur the Peo- 
ple. 

Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 


RSSR RES AS sae 


ao ee 


8. R. WELLA. 389 Broadway, New York. 





New Booxs.—Cyc.orepia 
OF AMERICAN LITEKATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of “olleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, ' vol.12mo. $2. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acasstz. 46 Illus- 


trations. b 
vine ous OF SHAK- 


THE CO} 
SPEARE. La I $6. 

FIRST PRI RPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. eeenen LL.D. $1 2%. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEF -'LNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, cop lates. $3. 

T K OF ELOQU=NCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 








Morat Cutture oF In- 
FANCY, and Kindergarten Cnide. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson's Poems. $1 ® 

Orations -_ Speeches pe Charles Sum- 
ner. In 2 vo 

Life ofsouin Calhoun. $1 50. 


E 


389 es New York. 





Bispoop WuatTecy’s Works. 
—Volumes scarce, embracirg 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
“ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








CuristTMAs AND New YEARs’ 
Presents for Boys and Girls, the Young 
and the Old. 

4 0 8 First Lessons in Bookkeep- 

ing 

Payson’s Bookkeeping—Single Entry 

Bennett" 8 Bookkeepin Wey 1 50 

Trench on the Study o of W 1 

Route to California by the ES 

Confucius and the Chinese Classics. 
By Rev. 

Chinese and English Phrase Book.... 

Mrs. Ellis’ Complete Cook Book 

Guide to Health and Long Life 

How to Get a Farm, and Where to 
Find One. 

Our Farm of Four Acres, 

Money we Made by it 
Poetry for Schools. “By Miss Robbins 
Always Happy. Illustrated 

wman, Ann, Clever Jack, and other 

Tales... . 

Baron Munchausen’s "Travels......... 

Boy's Book of Indian Battles and Ad- 
ventures. 

Boy's Own Book—Extended 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 

Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties 

Child’s Own Treasury. Beautifully 
Tilnstrated. 

Child's Home Story Book 

Children’s Bible Picture Book 

Favorite Scholar. By Mary Howitt.. 

Gulliver's Travels. New edition, il- 
lustrated 

Men who have Risen. A book for boys 

Mother Goose's Melodies. Colored. . 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, oth other 
Stories. 

Young Lady's Oracle. 

Amusement. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 5 vols 

Famous L ibrary. 6 vois.. 

The Toilet yg 5 vole A 

Little Harry's Library. 6 vol 

The Ten Commandments. Beautifally 
Tilnstrated. .. 

Shamrock and Thistle: or, Young 
America in Ircland and Scotland ... 

Amateur Dramas for Parlor Theatri- 
cals, Evening Entertainments, and 
School Exhibitions . 

The Way ‘of the World. ‘By Wm. be 

dams. . 

The Examination of the aa” 
of Sir William Hamilton. By John 
Stuart Mills. 2 vols 

Martyria; or, Andersonville Prison. . 

= in Religion. By Rev. 


Talks oF on Women’s Topics. By Jenny 
° June 2 00 
A Thousand a Year. 
The College, the Market, and the 
Court; or, Woman’s Relation to 
Education, Employment, and Citi- 
zenshi 
Serpent in the Dove's Nest 50 
Woman's Rights. ByJohn Todd,.D.D 60 
Tate’s Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy 1 


S S855 RSAS RSSS SS RER S SRRS SSSA 


By Mrs. Bruce. 1 50 


STANDARD POETS. 


Shakespeare's Works. 12 Plates 
Byron's Complete Works 
Cowper's 

Burns’ 

Moore's 

Scctt’s 


00 
00 
00 


A LIBRARY FOR 
LECTURERS, SPEAKERS & OTHERS: 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, 
Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, 
etc., who desires to be informed and post- 
ed on the Rules and Regulations which 
Govern Public Bodies, as well as those 
who desire the best books on Oratory, 
and the Art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following small 
and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book 
The Art of Extempore S 
The Right Word in the Right 
The American <n * seedsoe -2 
The Exhibition S 1 
Cushing's Manna 

Practice 
The ( oa of the Voice and Action. : 7% 
Treatise on Punctuation 1% 


8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


00 
eu 
50 
% 


VatvuasBLtE Works on De- 
SCRIPTIVE Drawtnes, EtTc., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 

Warren’ 8, Prof. 8. FE. —Two hundred 
Plain rical Pr 
vol., 12mo, cloth $ 
Warren’ 8, Prof. 8S. E.—On Drafting 
Instruments and Operations. 
vol., 12mo, a 
Warren’s, Prof. E. —Elementary 
Projection ieeuten with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 
Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Linear re sm 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth 13 
Warren’ s, ‘Prof. E.—Deserij ptive 
Geometry. Ire, 8vo, with Sumer 
ous large } re cloth. 
Warren's, E.—Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 


cloth. 

a —. - pn me 

rawin, vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 

Mahan’s, Sprof. D. H. " anescriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting. 1 vol., Sve, plates. 

Smith's, Prof. R. S.—Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 
plates 250 

Smith's, Prof. R. S.— Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 
plates, cloth 

Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. .... 

Ruskin, John.—Elements of Perspec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 

Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth...... 

Coes, B. H. —Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions—Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and roe. 
15 numbers; each.... 3734 cents. 
Published and or eale by 

8. *- WELL Ls. 
389 Broadway, New York. 

27" Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 





1% 


5 00 
400 
8 00 


1% 


250 
1% 
1% 


2 50 








New flusic. 


THe Noontipe Dream.— 
“She sleeps! though not a star.” Writ- 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balfe. For 
Piano, price 35 cents; for the Guitar, price 
30 cents. 

Ka-Fooz.e-Um, by 8. Oxon. Comic 
eong and chorus...............seee0- 

For Violin, 15c. 

Tae Licut tn THE Wixpow, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel 
ee Toots. 


mith, a handsome title-page, 50c. ; 
for Violin, 15c 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Danpy Pat. An Irish Medley ar- 
ran, by F. Blume 20c. 
Violin, 15c. 
Fiyixe Brrp. J. De Jasienski 50c. 
HaRMony IN THE Dome. F. Viviani. .20c. 
I can not Stnc THE OLp Sones. 
Brinley Richards 
SILVER TRUMPETS. 


Nine Prins QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 
Blume 


ott 
ie Violin, 15¢. 
eTty LITTLE SARAH ScHOTTISCH. 
F. Blume 
For Violin, 15c. 
MEET ME IN THE LANE ScHorTisca. 


So.prers’ Happy RETURN MAZOURKA. 
F. Blume 
s For psoas, * na c 
ILVER Bett PoitKa. Composed by 
Carrie A. Moody.. 
ame as A Rose Scuorriscn. F. 
For Violin, 15c. 


Sheet Music and Books sent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Pianos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Books. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, hoxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instruments ~ 
— + —— pay and dis- 
pate mec nd Melodeons for 
pent.” FREDERI CK BLUME, 1 125 Broad- 


~y 
way. New York, ibove Twen- 
ty-Aith Street. 


. 35e. 
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Have Just Recetvep Two Fv 
CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TZHAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great American Tea Company), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large’ profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Highth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ati 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Tcas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply thie: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


—~ 
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we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express ; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be a3 liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo one (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

Exe.isnh Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImpertAt (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., 
per Ib. 

UNcCOLORED JaPAan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GuNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


$1, $1 10, best $1 25 
. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Corrrr, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect eatisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, br 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G, 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8, Porter, D.D., Editor. 
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Independent, New York City, William ©. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker; Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention tothe above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANBL.TTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 383 Vescy Street, New York. 

Your “* Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me*in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders [ have sent have been purely 
from private families. I aave recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

IT remain, ver~ respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswi.«, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THe Great AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to %5 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the priccs of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 


| expect to seceive our futnre orders. 


Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are Jogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and de not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tga Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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THE PRINCE 


NAPOLEON—PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Tue Prince Imperial of France was born 
March 16th, 1856, and consequently is now in 
his twelfth year. 
it from a foreign paper, may flatter him, but 


IMPERIAL 


His portrait, as we reproduce | 


there are indications of a fine-grained organi- | 


zation and a susceptible nervous temperament. 


| tors. 


He is said to be a very clever little boy—con- | 


siderably more advanced in his studies than 
boys of his age usually are. His parents prob- 
ably spare no pains in the education of his in- 
tellect, and may ruin his prospects by overtax- 
ing his brain. The Emperor a while ago gave 
his son a small printing-press with a font of 
type, and encouraged him tostudy or amuse him- 
self with the art of “ composition,” so that now 
he is said to set type pretty well. Some reports 
of the little Prince’s conversations and sayings, 


if not exaggerations, evince unusual precocity. | 
At the late distribution of prizes to exhibitors | 


in the great Exposition the Prince rendered 
himself conspicuous. 
ance had been previously arranged or not, we 
can not say. The Emperor occupied the chair 
of honor, and with his own hand was distribut- 
ing the awards. One of the prizes had been 
awarded by the judges to the Emperor for an 
excellent design for cottages for the poor. 
When the Emperor came to his own name on 
the list, he paused, as if perplexed what to do. 
It did not appear proper for him to present his 








OF FRANCE, 





prize to himself. After a momentary silence, 
the little Prince Imperial jumped up, and 
grasping the prize, gracefully handed it to his 
father. The Emperor smiled most pleasantly, 
and took the prize from the hands of the youth- 
ful Prince, who resumed his seat amid thun- 
ders of applause from the concourse of specta- 
We trust that he will live to be a bless- 
ing to France, and not—as, unfortunately, most 
of her rulers have proved—a curse. 
ep 


THE LAST CALL. 


PERAMBULATING opera singers, theatrical 
“ stars,” superannuated lecturers, legerdemain 
tricksters, circus clowns, and other exhibitors 
and showmen, announce in flaming show-bills 
their annual final “ farewell” entertainments. 
If you wish to ever see the great incomparable 
hocus-pocus, who can open her or his mouth 
widest, and let out the most noise, with bugle 


| and banjo accompaniments, now is your last 
Whether the perform- | 


chance! Ten thousand wondering stupids all 


| over the world are waiting in breathless sus- 


pense to be transported by the magic of his— 
—or her—look or roar. 

The opera season is now in full blast! Play- 
houses are nightly filled from pit to dome with 
the élite, who wear the very nicest borrowed or 
hired clothes, and who are perfumed to a 
choking — yea, even to a sneezing sensation. 
There was never nothing like it! such magnif- 
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icent waterfalls! such splendid long trails! 
and, oh, such gorgeous fans and other finery ! 
Did you ever! “O my!” Now, the scheming 
“shentlemens,” with a very foreign brogue, 
swarthy complexions, and hawk-billed noses, 
are here in America simply to “ make money.” 
They apply all the arts, cater to the lowest 
passions, excite curiosity, and on the strength 
of lagerbeer and brandy get up a tremendous 
excitement! or may we not say, “a tempest in 
a tea-pot?” Look at the posters which cover 
the walls, printed with the largest type in red, 
black, and blue! read the advertisements in all 
the city dailies! read the columns of kindly, 
appreciative—paid for—criticisms! and drop 
your tools, drop your pen, drop your baby, 


| even, and run “like the dickens” to secure a 


ticket for the last great blow-out by the im- 
ported, immense, tremendous, bewildering, 
tragic or operatic old lady, before she retires 
forever once more from the public—money- 
making—stage! This is emphatically, posi- 
tively, absolutely the last chance you will ever 
have of seeing an imported striped pig! 
Americans are an excitable people, and are 


, considered by European adventurers capital 


géese to pick. The “ managers” and self-styled 
professors seek only to make money. Like the 
wily spider, they weave their webs and catch 


| the silly butterflies of foolish fashion, who lack 
brains to see and escape the trap set for them. 


Mora: Don’t be deceived; don’t run after 


and be caught by mere shining brass nor tink- 


ling cymbals. 
a © 

ARTEMvUS WARD had an adventure in Boston 
which resulted as follows: 

I returned in the hoss cart part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sot near me, and was 
tellin’ a young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in Wal- 
tham. Pooty soon the young man got out, 
and smiling in a seductive manner, I said to 
the girl in spectacles : 

“Don’t Iremind you of some one you used 
to know ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you do remind me of one 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain’t him.” 

I didn’t pursoo the conversation. 


a a © 
NEw volumes begin January and July, clos- 
ing in June and December. Two volumes for 
one year are usually bound in one cover. 
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